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THE FIRST WRECK OF THE SEASON 


The ‘Amy,” a schooner from Ipswich which went ashore and was totally wrecked at Gorleston last week. Within twenty-four 
hours of her running ashore she was sold for £8 15s. \ 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
oleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether, professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
‘or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no,one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
cof the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 
AT HOME 


Twelve months - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - = 14S. 1d. 


Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


TAS RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as tollows: Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, ro to 5: 
Sundays, 2 to 5. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 1o'to 5. 


Geology Museum (2%, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10; other week-days, to to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 


Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 


Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum-—Free, 10 to 4, 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace —Free, daily, 1o to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no adinission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
B® daily (except Wednesdays) from 10 to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s 
to to 10. 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banquetitig Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d. 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays, 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery (Tra falgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months, 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
to tos, On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow's order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, ro to 5. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to dusk ; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Muesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to5; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 2to 5. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 5 Children under & not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed on Sundays after October 27. 


Westminster Abbey—Open for Service. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘'THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


By M. E. Bewsher. 3s. 6d. 


Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 


Letry’s Romantic SECRET. 
(Elliot Stuck.) 


Luck o'LASSENDALE. 
(..ane.) 

Tue Inca's TREASURE, 
(Methuen.) 


Fe.ix: Three Years in a Life. 
(M.thuen.) 

In Kinc's 
Weyman. 6s. 


Tue Woornc oF ESTHER GRAY. 
(Pearson.) 


By the Earl of Iddesleigh. 6s. 


By Ernest Glanville. 3s. 6d. 


By Robert Hichens. 6s. 


Byways. Short Stories. By Stanley 


(Smith & Elder.) 
By Louis Tracy. 6s. 


Tue Captain oF THE GreEY Horse Troop. By 


Hamlin Garland. 6s. (Grant Ktchards.) 


THe BeautiruL Mrs. Moutton. By 
Stephenson. 6s. (Lane.) 


TancLep Up 1n BEuLAH LAND. 
6s. (Constable.) 


Unper THE WHITE CockapE. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
6s. (Cassell.) 

By DutvercomBe Water: a Love Story of 1685. 
By Harold Vallings. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


An ANTARCTIC QUEEN. By Captain Charles Clark. 5s. 
(Waine.) 


Tue Success or Mark Wynoate. By U. L. Silberrad. 
6s. (Constable.) 


From A THatcHep Corrace. By Eleanor G. Hayden. 
6s. (Constable.) 


A CHILp at THE Heim. By Winifred Graham. 
(Newnes.) 


Tue PRIEST AND THE Princess: a Romance of To-day. 
By Robert Laws Dixon. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


Nathaniel 


By J. P. Mowbray. 


3s. 6d. 


Tue Marp-at-Arms. By R. W. Chambers. 6s. 
(Constable.) 

Tue Potuunters. By P. G. Wodehouse. 3s. 6d. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

No OrHEer Way. By Walter Besant. 6s. (Chatto & 


Windus.) 
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Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lL, IL, III, and IV. of 


THE: TT Aa LER: 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page to Vol. V. will be ready 
shortly, and can be obtained free of charge from— 


Tue TATLER OFFIcE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing 
Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. Every Evening 

at 7.45. A new and original Drama, THE BEST OF 
FRIENDS, by Cecil Raleigh, produced byArthur Collins. 
Mrs, JOHN WOOD and powertul cast. Matinees every 
Wednesday and Saturday at 1.45. Box Office now open, 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


To -night and Every Evening at 8 punctually, a New 
Romantic Play, by Justin Hundy McCarthy, entitled 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE TO-DAY and EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


OMEDY THEATRE —Lessee Mr. William Gr et, 
Under the management of Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
On THURSDAY, October 9, and EVERY EVENING, 
at g o'clock, Mr. Frank Curzon will produce a New 
Comedy in Three Acts, entitled : 
THE WISDOM OF FOLLY.. 
By Cosmo HamiLton. 

Misses Gertrude Kingston, Lily Grundy, Ada Ferrar. 
Messrs. Charles Groves, Frank Cooper. Holman Clark, &c. 
Preceded at 8.15, by a One Act Play, 

THE IRON DUKE (by WacTer Fritu). 

Mr. Charles Cartwright &c., &c. 

MATINEE SATURDAY, October 11, and EVERY 
SATURDAY, at 3 o'clock. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE (Oxford Street). 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, Mr. Bert Coote presents 
THE FATAL WEDDING. 
AGENUINE SUCCESS. WEDNESDAY MATS.. 2.30. 
Box office open to to 10, No FEEs. 
One minute from Oxford Circus Tube Station. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


prom ENADE CONCERTS, QuEEN’s HALL. 
Nightly at 8, till November 7. 
Queen's Hall Orciestra, Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 3S. 2s. Promenade, ts. 
Rospert NEwMan, Manager. 


A NEW PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Everyone interested in MOTOR CARS 
should read 


THE; TATLER, 


which is offering 


A MOTOR CAR AS A PRIZE 


In a New Puzzle Competition which 
begins in the issue of October 15. 


THE * SPHERE 
CORONATION NUMBER. 


In response to many inquiries, this number 
can only be had bound with the ‘‘ EMPIRE 
NUMBER ” in cloth. 


Price 3/-, or by Post 3/7. 
Can be obtained of all Newsagents. 


VOLS. 1.—IX. of 
THE" S' PJHiEtRE: 
NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 
Vols. II.—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. will be ready 
shortly, and can be obtained free of charge from— 


Tue SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE "CoRR On. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By MRS. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GkorGe Situ, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLOo Piace 
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Gossip of 


THE TATLER: 


the Hlour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 

New Prize Competition.—Next week our new Competition, 
for which the first prize is a magnificent motor car, begins, In the 
same issue I hope also to publish a full list of the winners in the 
Monogram Competition, ‘Those who 
liked the Monogram Competition will, 
I believe, derive still greater enjoy- 
ment from our new prize puzzle, In 
addition to the motor car sundry other 
valuable prizes will be offered. As 
there will probably be a great demand 
for next week’s number I should 
strongly advise those who intend 
entering for the competition to order 
a copy in good time from their news- 
agent. The “ Tatler” is growing in 
popularity. 

Widening 
London Bridge. 
—London Bridge 
is now in the 
hands of the 
workmen for con- 
structing tem- 
porary footways 
on each side of 
the famous struc- 
ture. These foot- 
ways will be in 
use for at least 
two years, the 
time it is estimated 
that the work of 
widening the bridge will occupy. This plain statement of fact does 
not in the least convey the idea of what a gigantic engineering 
task these workmen are engaged in. The amount of steelwork on 
which the men are engaged seems enormous, considering that it 
is all destined to be taken to pieces again shortly. On each side 
of the bridge there are five girders weighing ‘sixty tons apiece and 
four steel brackets each weighing twenty tons. The pontoon for 
lifting these girders is 
113 ft. long and 60 ft. 
broad, and there are four 
electric cranes at work 
setting the new stones. 


London’s’ Lord 
Mayor-elect.—Sir Marcus 
Samuel, the Lord Mayor- 
elect of London, is as 
Lord Mayors go quite a 
youth, being only forty- 
nine years of age. He is 
the son of the late Mr. 
Marcus Samuel and is, of 
course, a member of the 
Jewish community. His 
town house is 20, Portland 
Place, and his country 
seat is Mote Park, Maid- 
stone, which formerly belonged to the Earl of Romney. He has 
always been interested in Japanese matters, and was responsible for 
the floating of the first Japanese gold loan of £4,000,000, 


THE TEMPORARY FOOTWAY 


MEDAL STRUCK TO COMMEMORATE 
M. ZOLA’S CHAMPIONSHIP OF 
DREYFUS 


The Death and Burial of M. Zola.—The death of M. Emile Zola 
under the most tragic circumstances has made a profound impression 
in this country, perhaps the more profound because this writer of 
powerful novels had thrown himself into the political arena on behalf 
of Dreyfus, and there was far more interest in England in the 
Dreyfus case than there could possibly be in the literary achieve- 
ment of any writer of fiction, It may be doubted in any event if any 
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very large audience could be found here for a writer—however great— 
whose realism was so sordid as in Nana, but everyone might 
profitably read a story so pure and so idyllic as Le Réve, to which, 
as far as I know, no attention has been called since Zola’s death. 
M. Zola was buried in Montmartre Cemetery on Sunday. Dreyfus 
was one of the mourners, and 
among those who spoke at the’ 
tomb was Zola’s great literary 
colleague, M. Anatole France. 


Heroes Without Heirs.— 
Surely it is noteworthy that our 
great fighting men should in the 
main be either bachelors or 
otherwise heirless, and now, alas, 
Lord Roberts must be similarly 
described. Lord Wolseley, too, 
has no son, only an unmarried 
daughter, and the same must be 
written of Sir Redvers Buller 
and Lord Charles Beresford. 
Lord Kitchener, as all the world 
knows, does not believe in Cupid 
“at all, at all,” and Sir Hector 
MacDonald and the slim B.-P. 
share his aversion. There is 
reassurance of sorts in the know- 
THE WIDENING OF LONDON BRIDGE ledge that it was ever thus, Lord 

Nelson’s patent being even more 
generous than Lord Kitchener’s—the former extending the peerage 
to his sisters and their male heirs. This could only be beaten by 
titular reversions to maiden aunts. A prospect delightful. 


Elliott & Fry 
LONDON’S NEW LORD MAYOR-ELECT 


Sir Marcus Samuel 


THE TATLER 


“The Eternal City.”—I have a kindness 
for Mr. Beerbohm Tree ; he is an artist to his 
finger tips. He alone among our English 
actors has continued the splendid traditions of 
Sir Henry Irving in sparing no expense to 
supplement the talent of the playwright by 
magnificent stagecraft. Moreover, it must 
always be to his honour that time after time 


he has encouraged the literary efforts of living writers. 


“The Eternal City” 


at His Majesty’s Theatre. 


That he 


has given the public two plays by Mr. Stephen Phillips will always 
count to his honour ; that he should have staged with his customary 


magnificence the work of a popular living 
novelist is equally to his credit. Not only the 
staging but the presentation of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
play, The Eternal City, is praiseworthy. Mr. 
Tree himself is an actor of consummate ability, 
and he is well supported, Mr. Lionel Brough 
in particular making a singularly effective 
.personation. All the efforts of Miss Constance 
Collier and Mr. Taber were not, however, 
able to galvanise into any suggestion of real life 
the hopelessly undramatic story that Mr. Hall 
Caine had provided. 


Rome and the Stage.-—I have a kindness 
for Mr. Hall Caine also; the fact that he is 
one of our most popular novelists is not a 
sufficient ground for flinging stones at him. 
He has written several romances of undoubted 
high literary quality ; of these Te Bondman 
is my favourite. I confess to having found his 
later stories, The Christian and The Eternal 
City, well-nigh unreadable, but these stories 
_ have brought him his most splendid successes 
with regard to popularity. Not the same 
qualities, however, are required to make a 
successful playwright that are required to make 
a popular novelist, and I doubt very much if 
there are any elements of popularity in Zhe 
Eternal City. To me it provided four hours 
of unqualified dullness, and this in spite of 
good acting and exquisite scenery. Those of 
us who aave visited Rome were, of course, en- 
chanted with the scenery, with the view across 
the Piazza, with St. Peter’s in the distance, 
with the Colosseum, with the gardens of the 
Vatican, and the castle of St. Angelo. All 
these provided everything that scene-painting 
could achieve, and the stage effects also were 
splendid, the Pope’s Swiss Guard being pre- 
sented with scrupulous accuracy. 


Fine Spectacular Effects.—The story of 
the play is too familiar to need repetition or 


happy one.” 


This last view is correct ; 
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Dramatic Critics Disagree.—The curious 
differences of opinion evoked may be under- 
stood from the attitude of a variety of critics ; a 
writer in the Daily Jail, for example, telling 
us that the play “has the very unfortunate 
demerit of finishing unhappily,” whereas the 
Times critic remarks that the heroine is 
ultimately saved and that “the ending is a 
Mr. Hall Caine certainly 


intends to close his drama to wedding bells, but he has left some 
obscurity, which will doubtless be remedied in future representations. 


“THE ETERNAL CITY” 
By Hatt Carne. 


Baron Bonelli (Prime 
Minister of Italy) - - 
David Rossi (member of 
the Chamber of Deputyes) 

Pope PiusX. - 

Bruno Rocco (a sculptor's 
assistant and Rossi's 
friend) - - - - 

Commendatore Angelelli 
(chief of the Roman police) 

General Morra (Minister of 
War) - - - - 

Colonel Cavalli ublic 
prosecutor of the melttary 
tribunal) - - - 

dah or Doria (governor of 

the Castle of St. Angelo) - 

Charles Minghells (a police 
spy) - 

Tommaso (a Gavibaldian) - 

Felice Gnajordomo) to 
Bonelli) - - - 

Sir Evelyn Wise (the 
English Ambassador} - 

General Potter (the Ameri- 
can Ambassador) - 

Don Camillo Murelli (a 
Roman noble) - - 

Father Piffert G Capuchin 
friar) - 

Maestro de Camera - - 

Joseph (Bruno's son) - - 

Luigt (a follower of Rosst) - 

Secretary of the Court - 

Lieutenant of the Cara- 
binieers - - - - 

Usher - - 

Chamberlain to the Pope - 

Donna Roma Volonna (a 
sculptor and ward of 
Bonellt) - - - - 

Elena (Bruno's wife) - - 

Francesca (her mother) - 

Nattalina (Roma's matd) - 

Princess Bellini (a Roman 
noble) - - - - 


Mr. Tree 
. Robert Taber 
. Brandon Thomas 
. Lionel Brough 
. S. A, Cookson 
. Ernest Leigh 


. Asheton Tonge 
. Smythe 


. William Devereux 
. Allen Thomas 


. Francis Chamier 
. R. Henderson Bland 
. Fred W. Sidney 

Mr, Eric Leslie 


Mr. J. Fisher White 
Mr. J. Esmond Walls 
Master Noel Compton 
Mr. W. Curtis 

Mr. Cecil Rose 


Mr. Spencer Carpenter 
Mr. Frank Stanmore 
Mr. Norman Tharp 


Miss Constance Collier 
Miss Frances Dillon 
Miss Mary Brough 
Miss Isabel Collier 


Miss Nancy Price 


Time—the future. 
Act I.—Scene 1 :; The loggia of Baron Bonelli's 


palace. 
Act II.—Scene: 
Act I1I.—Scene 1: 


Scene 2: David Rossi's apartment. 
Roma's studio. 
Hall in the castle of St. Angelo, 


Scene 2: Gardens of the Vatican. 
Act IV.—Scene: Roma's studio. 


Act V.—Scene 1: 
chamber, 
Angelo. 


Anteroom to the Pope's bed- 
Scene 2: The loggia of the castle of St. 


THE CAST 


recapitulation ; one of the most effective elements to my mind in 
the original book—the Italian children in London—is omitted, 


whereas if Mr. Hall Caine had been as good 
a dramatist as he is a novelist he would have 
made much of this. The subject of the play, 
as my readers know, is in the Italy of the near 
future, where some successor to the present 
Pope and some successor to the present King 
are brought into conflict, as Vatican and 
Quirinal are in conflict to-day. The very 
ambition of the subject is calculated to imperil 
a dramatist’s success although it may make for 
the popularity ofthe novelist. Roman Catholics 
are offended by the presentation of a latter-day 
Pope with mundane and worldly associations ; 
one good woman among the audience—a 
devout Roman Catholic—protested strongly to 
me against what she considered a sacrilegious 
scene. On the other hand, strenuous Protes- 
tants are not over pleased at witnessing the 
pageantry of the Papal Church upon the 
stage. When all this is said, it still remains 
that Mr. Tree’s artistic instincts may save the 
situation, and that by careful carving out of 
much dull and undignified writing the play 
may be gladly witnessed for its fine spectacular 
effects, 


‘““W. A.” in the Pit.—On the whole 
the reception of the play by the dramatic 
cricics in the daily papers is unfavourable. 
It will be curious to see what Mr. Tree will 
do to punish these critics at his next First 
Night, for I am sorry to have noted that 
Mr. William Archer took refuge in the pit. 
Was this due to the fact that the manage- 
ment did not send him a stall? Nothing has 
impressed me so much throughout the twelve 
years that I have been a fairly regular ‘ first- 
nighter ” as the unintelligent manner in which 
the managers of theatres distribute their seats 
to journalists with a due regard to their own 
interest, and that a man so eminent as Mr. 
Archer should have had to wait for hours to 
secure a place is almost incredible. 


Dramatic Critics should Pay.—I am one 
of those who would not be sorry to see the sys- 
tem entirely altered, and each dramatic critic or 
his journal be made to pay for his seat. That, 
however, it should be possible to exclude any 
critic from a seat where he can see comfortably 
is, I judge, a very significant episode in the 
modern history of the stage. Mr. Archer, 
however little one may agree with much that he 
has to say of plays, is unquestionably a critic of 
strong individuality. He is also much more 
than a dramatic critic; he is a man eminent 
in literature, a very considerable personality 
in the life of his time. 


Seventy-six Dramatic Critics.—There are, 
I believe, some seventy-six seats devoted on a 
first night to dramatic critics. Of these the 
only ones of solid importance to the manage- 
ment are, firstly, about a dozen great daily 
papers, and, secondly, some eight or ten illus- 
trated newspapers which by their pictures are 
calculated to keep interest in a play alive. 


To them may be added another half-dozen weekly journals of which 
the World is an example, where the criticism, coming from a man 


MR. HALL CAINE 


A sketch by Miss Viola Beerbohm Tree, daughter 
of the actor-manager and proprietor of His 


Majesty's Theatre 
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of distinction, ought to be of moment to an 
intelligent manager in the way of suggestion, 
however unfavourable the verdict. These 
criticisms of the “ intellectuals ” will not make 
or mar a play, but the alert manager ought to 
wish to have them. 


New Plays at the Royalty.—In any case 
I am thankful that I am not a dramatic critic, 
but only filling the post for a week in the absence 
of my friend, “J. M. B.” There was much to 
attract at His Majesty’s Theatre. I found 
nothing to relieve the dreariness of a night 
at the Royalty. A play by H. T. Craven 
called AZiiky White seemed to me old- 
fashioned and not one whit better than I 
have seen on the stage of a travelling theatre ; 
Sporting Simpson, a farce by Miss Martin- 
dale, was only occasionally amusing—but 
in both plays the acting was excellent. Mr. 
George Giddens will make you laugh con- 
tinually, and Miss Lettice Fairfax and the 
rest of the company are all first-rate. Indeed, 
this seems to be a period of good actors and 
bad plays. GE KS: 
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Beachy Head’s New Beacon.—The ex- 
pression, ‘* Beachy Head in a fog,” which is 
familiar to all sailors, owed its origin to 
the fact that on account of its great height 
the Belle Tout Lighthouse was often capped 
in fog while the sea level was perfectly clear, It was for this 
reason that it was decided to build at a lower level the new lighthouse 
which flashed its signal for the first time last Thursday up and down 
the English Channel. The lighthouse is 142 ft. in height and about 
48 ft. in diameter at the base. Its light, which is ten times more 
powerful than the old one which it replaces, is mineral oil converted 
into a vapour and passed through a Bunsen burner. The lighthouse 
has taken nearly three years to build, and more than 3,000 tons of 
granite have been used in its construction. 


A 


Ruling the Waves.—The Cunard line, which has been saved 
from the clutches of Mr. Morgan bya subsidy of £150,000 a year 
from the British Government, first came into being in October, 1838. 
The American mails up to 
that year had been carried 
in vessels popularly known 
as “coffin brigs.” The 
founders of the Cunard line 
were Mr. Samuel Cunard of 
Nova Scotia, Mr. George 
Burns of Glasgow, and Mr. 
David Mclver of Liverpool, 
who built four wooden paddle 
steamers—the ritannia, the 
Arcadia, the Caledonia, and 
the Columbia—which sailed 
twice a month from Liver- 
pool to Boston. The Cunard 
line has always been re- 
garded as peculiarly British, 
and it is the proud boast of 
the company that they have 
never lost a single passenger. 
Lord Inverclyde, the present 
chairman, is a grandson of 
Mr. George Burns, who 
assisted Mr, Cunard to found 
the line. The family of Mr. 
Samuel Cunard, who was 
created a baronet in 1869, 
have not had any connection 
with the company for some 
years. . 


The Coming Tubes.—If 
the tubes of the future con- 
tain all the advantages 
claimed for them by their 
promoters underground 
London will become quite a 
pleasant resort instead of 
being as it is at present quite 
the reverse. The atmosphere 
is always to be maintained 
at a pleasing temperature, and 
a thorough system of draughts 
will be established by which 
all the present smelliness of 
the twopenny will be done 
away with. Each carriage is 
to be fitted with a motor which . 
will do away with the necessity of having a heavy electrical engine 
to each train and thus reduce the present vibration and rattle to a 
minimum, Altogether the tubes of the future will be a most pleasant 
mode of travelling—no noise, no fuss, no heat, no smoke, and no 
worry. But when will the next tube arrive? 


Well-paid Motor Drivers.—It looks as though in the near future 
the motor-driver profession may become as remunerative as a 
jockey’s. A skilful motor driver, who a few years ago would have 
been content with a modest £3 a week, nowadays demands—and 
often receives—a salary of £500 to £700 a year. Certain drivers, 
quite apart from their skill, for some reason or other have become 
the fashion, and their names are as well known and their services as 
eagerly sought after as those of French cooks. To be sure, if their 
master happens to have a taste for breaking records they run the 
risk of an occasional £5 fine, but this is never paid out of their own 
pockets. 


NEW LIGHTHOUSE. 


THE NEW CHANNEL LIGHTHOUSE AT BEACHY HEAD 


Which flashed its warning signal for the first time last Thursday 
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Chemists’ Pious Frauds. — Nearly all 
trades have certain pious frauds of their 
own, but the most glaring of these un- 
doubtedly are the huge bottles which decorate 
‘the windows of every chemist’s shop. The 
popular belief is that these bottles contain some mysterious coloured 
liquid, but as a matter of fact the liquid is nothing but plain 
water, which owes its tint to cheap chemicals. A solution of copper 
and ammonia, for instance, gives a blue tint, and bichromate of potash 
produces an orange colour. The odd part of the business is that no 
chemist can tell what purpose these bottles are supposed to serve. 
All he knows is that if the bottles did not stand in the window his 
customers would fall off. The contents of the bottles practically 
never require renewal, and there are some bottles in London which 
have not been refilled for thirty years. 


B. M. Victims.—The reading-room in the British Museum is 
not exactly the place one would associate with ruined lives, yet the 
victims of the British Museum 
are as clearly defined a class 
as the slaves of opium or 
alcohol. For those who 
want occasionally to look up 
books of reference the read- 
ing-room may be innocuous 
or even helpful. It is for 
those weak-kneed persons 
who use it as a club that it 
becomes so deadly. The 
peculiarly drowsy atmo- 
sphere, the totally unneces- 
sary length of time spent in 
waiting for the attendants to 
bring the required volumes, 
enervates the character. 
The victim at first flatters 
himself that he is doing use- 
ful and original work, but 
little by little this mild pre- 
tence is dropped and the 
doomed reader finally haunts 
the reading-room not witha 
view of acquiring knowledge 
but simply because he can- 
not tear himself away from it. 
The attendants know these 
victims well. For more than 
twenty years some of them 
have occupied the same seats, 
have read the same books, 
They live in the reading- 
room, they sleep in it, and if 
the rules permitted they would 
die in it. 

The Irish Bar in Eng- 
land.—There are two mem- 
bers of the Irish Bar who 
have achieved what might be 
called gigantic success in this 
country. Like Mr. Moore 
these two when young men 
did not display much 
promise of a brilliant career. 
Sir Edward Carson was said 
by one of his friends to have 
woke up suddenly to the fact that he was an exceptionally 
brilliant lawyer, and somehow no one ever spoke of Lord Ash- 
bourne when a young man as clever. Mr. Moore had certainly 
at all times the gift of a ready and clever enough tongue, but 
as a young man (by the way, he is only thirty-eight) no one appeared 
to take him very seriously. Both Sir Edward Carson and Lord Ash- 
bourne are living examples to the truth of the statement that a bril- 
liant university career is not a necessary preparation for success in 
parliamentary life. Mr. Moore does not possess a very large collec- 
tion of university honours, though as a matter of fact he captured 
more than either the Irish Lord Chancellor or Solicitor-General. 


“The Smallest Circulation.” —The G/ode tells a good story which 
it credits to “ Mr. Dooley.” When he was editing a very unsuccessful 
paper in Chicago a funeral passed beneath his window. He eyed it 
thoughtfully ; then he turned to his assistant editor: “I wonder if 
that’s our subscriber,” he said gloomily. 
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A Queenly Photographer.—It is quite a 
mistake to suppose, as some of the lazier and 
less enthusiastic amateurs do, that the Queen 
does not “do her own developing and print- 
ing.” “She would not take the trouble to do 
that,” they say. ‘‘Depend on it, she merely snaps the pictures and 
then sends them away to be developed.” This is not correct. The 
Queen does most of her own developing. She has a dark room 
fitted up at Sandringham and in the 
winter developes the mass of plates and 
films which she has “taken” during the 
sunny season. She knows all about 
developing and can print very well. It is 
only when she wants a picture printed in 
a hurry or in some special way that she 
seeks outside assistance. 


A BABY 


Palace of Bernstorff.—There used to 2 

be a very wonderful story connected with sae 
Bernstorff Castle to the effect that it was 
haunted. One evening a phantom ap- 
peared to the Crown Princess as she was = 
writing in her boudoir, where all the ° 
candles were lighted. It vanished as 
mysteriously as it came. The Princess 
declared that she was not dreaming, and 
that it was not an optical illusion. Prince Christian 
declared that one night when he went to his 
chamber without a light it seemed to him as if the 
room’ were full of men in armour who barred his 
passage, and then that suddenly they vanished 
and the room was empty. On another occasion 
when the family were playing cards the Crown 
Prince of Sweden (cousin of the Crown Princess of 
Denmark) suddenly put on an 
appearance of great surprise and 
alarm, and said a person who 
had been sitting by him whom 
he did not know but thought 
was a guest had _ suddenly 
vanished without moving. The 
visitations, whether real or 
imaginary, ceased as suddenly as 
they had begun, and for two or 
three years nothing has hap- 
pened, or if anything has the 
secret has been well kept. 


A Desirable Post.—The 
legation at Copenhagen is always 
much desired by rising diplomatists because it brings them so much 
in contact not only withthe Danish and our Royal Families but also 
with so many of the Sovereigns, Princesses, and statesmen of Europe 
on their visit to the King of Denmark. It is held at present by 
Sir William Goschen, a younger brother of Lord Goschen, who has 
a good deal of the brains of the family and has had a promising 
career. The English Minister in Denmark has an importance 
which no other diplomatist possesses, and this not on international 
but national grounds. He is always most cordially received at 
Court and treated with a consideration which would be hardly given 
to an ambassador elsewhere, and this is even more marked during 
our Queen’s visits. 


Queen in Denmark.—The Queen will stay in Denmark from five 
to six weeks altogether and will arrive in this country just before 
October 25. She will come straight to London and join the King 
at Buckingham Palace. Princess Victoria will come with her; 
they will travel by the overland route through Prussia. This is a 
shorter visit than the Queen usually pays to Denmark, but it was 
recognised that it would be unwise to postpone the royal procession 
round London and the services at St. Paul’s until November, when 
the climate of London becomes so very uncertain. The King and 
Queen will not remain long in London after this but will go to 
Sandringham, where they will entertainja large house party for the 
King’s birthday, 


London Will not Wait.—Two very important London improve- 
ments are now in progress and will soom be completed. These are 
the widening of the High Street, Knightsbridge, between Wilton 
Place and Albert Gate, and Kensington High Street between the 
Palace gardens and the church; that is, the two narrowest and 
most congested portions of the great thoroughfare that runs from 
Hammersmith to Hyde Park Corner. In Kensington the widening 


ACTRESS. 


MISS WINNIE COHEN, A LITTLE AMATEUR ACTRESS 


Who is taking part this week in a play called ‘‘ The Baby and the Butterflies” 
in aid of a charity at Belsize Park, Hampstead. She is only five years old 
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is effected by putting back the north side; in 
Knightsbridge, the south. Of course nothing 
can really remove the block at Albert Gate in 
the season caused by the cross traffic to and 
from the Park, but at any rate the danger 
caused by the vehicles pressing together in a crowded neck will be 
diminished and the progress will not be so slow. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the Westminster Council will not follow the example 
ofthe Kensington one. The latter 
intends to erect a Victoria tower in 
the cleared space after the fashion 
of the Fleet Street Griffin. Will 
Westminster want to follow this 
lead by planting a statue of 
Edward the Confessor, or perhaps 
Edward VII., in the centre of the 
Albert Gate crossing ? 


Let’s Build a Town To-day.— 
Viscount Ridley, who succeeds Sir 
Joseph Pease as chairman of the 
North-Eastern Railway, has, of 
course, neither the vast wealth nor 
the great commercial experience 
of his predecessor. It might 
almost be said that the Pease 
family finance the comparatively 
few undertakings in Cleveland 
which they do not happen to own. Middles- 
brough itself is practically theirs—the 
property of “ selves and partners ”—and the 
borough in itself is no small asset. Every- 
thing has its drawback, however, and in 
Cleveland there is a staple industry. 
When times are good they are very good, 
and when they are not good they are un- 
speakable. Sir Joseph is now getting into 
years. Hecan, however, do what few men 
in England at any rate can do, and that 
is, stroll through the great streets of the 
municipality which he himself has brought 
into being. Only a decade ago 
Middlesbrough—now a bec hive— 
was a village. 


A Pocket Macaulay.—The 
new chairman of the North- 
Eastern Railway is, however, un- 
doubtedly a man of parts. At 
the ’varsity he was famous for his 
memory, a veritable Macaulay for dates and figures ; this gift in itself 
should be of the utmost help to him in his new post. While as Sir 
Matthew White Ridley he was Home Secretary he showed that he 
was gifted with more than average administrative ability, and up in 
his own country in Northumberland, where he has lived quietly since 
his political retirement. he has done his share of county business. 


Sarony 


THE. FINISH FOR THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES, 


VALUE £10,000 


Won by Rising Glass, who can be seen in the photograph just ahead of 
Templemore 
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MADAME REJANE AS A COSTUMIER’S MODEL 
The Photographer as a Maker of Fashion Plates. 


Reutlinger 

This illustration shows a back view of Madame Réjane'’s beautiful tea gown. Here we can study the odd cloaklike and undeniably graceful effect of the long chiffon 

folds falling from the lace yoke, and veiling back and sides, The fulness of the chiffon is gathered in clusters of tiny tucks at the top, and falls out gracefully to its 

full width at the bottom, following in delicate undulations every movement of the figure. A broad hem, caught in under a broad double ruche, finishes the long 

train at the bottom, This model allows of the greatest latitude in colour and material that individual taste—and purse—may dictate, so that it cannot fail to 
meet with universal approval 
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A Freak Newspaper.—Quite an interest- 
ing list might be made of freak newspapers. 
I have published from time to time facsimiles 
of newspapers, but I have not yet come across 
anything of quite the same nature as the 
extra number of the Zaranaki Herald, of which I give an exact 
reproduction. This tiny journal consisted of a single sheet and 
measures _ exactly 
5 in. in length. It 
is printed and 
published in New 
Plymouth, —Tara- 
naki, in New Zea- 
land, and I should 


HERALD 
imagine in point of 


size and superficial 


HERALD OFFICE, area it is quite 
June 2, 


unique. 


Britain and the Transyaal. A Queer Nest- 
——_——_—__ 


Oa 0 builder.—Stories of 
The Peace Negotiations] jiris ‘building in 


ope weird places are like 
The British Ter ms sea-serpent yarns ; 
Accepted. 


they must he seen, 
amet or photographed, to 
The War at an End, 
Editor, Herald, 


be believed. The 

photograph of a 

blackbird which 

New Plymouth. built its nest in a 

It is with much pleasure that I pel dpe ain te 
advise you I have just received de- 
finite information that peace has 

been declared. 


village of Kirkcud- 
bright last summer 
was taken by a 
perfect George 
Washington of a 
camera. The lid of 
a small can had 
been left in a cot- 
—_—_—_—_——_ tager’s garden just 
Printed and published by the Proprietor beside the door, 

Henry Weston, at the “TARANAK when a_ blackbird 

HeraLp” General Printing Establish- on the look-out for 


ment, Currie-street, New Plymoutb ; 
Taranaki. —June 2, 1902. z 5 a home selected it 
as a suitable place 


for his nest. The 
eggs, which in due 
time became small 
blackbirds, can be 
seen quite plainly 
in the photograph. 
The little birds took. very kindly to their home and never seemed in 
the least disturbed by the proximity of the cottage. 


J. G. WARD, 
Acting-Premier, 
Wellington. 


THE SMALLEST NEWSPAPER EVER PUBLISHED 


A number of the ‘‘ Taranaki Herald” containing 

the news of the declaration of peace in South 

Africa consisted of a single sheet measuring just 
5 in. by 2 in. 


From the Border.—-The Wauchope memorial unveiled the other 
day by the late general’s old friend, Sir Richard Waldie-Griffith, 
has been erected at Yetholm in Roxburghshire, where the bulk of 
the Wauchope estates are situate. Sir 
Richard Waldie-Griffith himself is a fine 
soldierly man in the prime of life who 
was formerly a captain in the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards and is now colonel of 
the local volunteers. His country seat 
at Hendersyde Park is a fine old place 
not far from Kelso, full of curios collected 
by his predecessors, and he has another 
house at Newmarket, where he is well 
known as a racing owner and where 
both he and Lady Waldie- 
Griffith make a point of 
attending every meeting. 
Sir Richard is the grand- 
son of the Griffith whose 
valuation has been 
the battle cry of the 
Irish land reformer 
for the last half-cen- 
tury, and a great- 
grandson of another 
distinguished —_ Irish- 


A Freak 


Newspaper. 
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_ Earl of Cameron.—Some papers contrive- 
to get very curious and original information. 
A contemporary states that the “Earl of 
Cameron is now a village doctor in Virginia.” 
Unluckily there is no “ Earl of Cameron ” in 
any of the peerages existing, dormant, or extinct. On the other 
hand, the late Lord Fairfax practised as a doctor in Maryland. 
Yet it is as difficult to believe that “ Earl of Cameron ” is a misprint 
for “late Lord Fairfax” as it is to credit that “ Virginia” is another 
way of writing ‘‘ Maryland.” : 


Mr. Wyndham’s Secretary.—Mr. William Moore, who has just 
been appointed secretary to Mr. George Wyndham, has had rather 
a remarkable career for one who has been so short a time in 
Parliament. He has been only three years in the House, where his tall,. 
lean figure, deep voice, and ever-present eyeglass at once attracted 
attention. He possesses a ready wit and can be at times really 
eloquent. When a mere boy Mr. Moore displayed quite a talent for 
oratory. He used to be sent into Fitzwilliam Square in Dublin 
to play with other juveniles at leap-frog, blind-man’s-buff, and 
other youthful pastimes. These games were, however, often inter- 
rupted by speeches from “ Willy,” to the intense amusement and 
delight of his audience. The boy had really a wonderful turn of 
ready eloquence, and his popularity as an orator reached its height 
when one afternoon he spoke for fifteen minutes upon the subject of 
parental authority. As Mr. Wyndham’s secretary Mr. Moore should 
have somewhat stirring times in store for him. 


Below Ground at Somerset House.—A very curious corner of 
London not generally known to the public is the Literary Research 
Room at Somerset House. This is in the extensive basement which 
faces towards the Embankment, and on that side it is above grou d' 
owing to the difference of the level. Admission to this chamber can 
only be obtained by order from the judge of the. Probate Court, and 
admission is only likely to be wanted by those who are engaged in 
antiquarian or genealogical researches for the simple reason that the 
only curios shown there are bound volumes of old wills. Here, 
in fact, the authorised reader can examine any will of any date 
except those of the last hundred years. Up to 1802 all wills are open 
to him free; after 1802 he must pay Is. per will and read it 
upstairs. People who are hunting up their pedigrees and have 
a few dates to go on will probably find much interesting reading 
in this somewhat dingy apartment. The writer of this paragraph 
came across the-traces of a pretty quarrel in his own family in’ the 
eighteenth century by discovering that a certain important will was. 
marked as “disputed.” On the other hand, those in search of light 
literature m‘ght find the volumes dull and crabbed and the apartment. 
cheerless and cold. 


A Gigantic Circulation.—The originator of halfpenny journalism: 
in Paris, M. Marinoni, who has just retired owing to old age, has 
had a most picturesque career. In his. young days he was a printer 
with no money but brilliant ideas. Fora long time he was unable: 
to get the capital to perfect some of his most ingen ous improvements 
in printing machines, and it was with the intention of proving what 
a novel printing press of his could do rather than of becoming a 
newspaper proprietor that he started the Petit Journal, the first 
sou paper ever published in  Paris.. 
The Petit Journal, however, prospered. 
beyond all expectations and its circulation 
soon exceeded 1,000,000 copies a day. 


Many Happy Returns to—Oc/olber 8 > 
Lady Ampthill; Lord Rowton, 1838. 
October 9: Lord Massereene, 1842 ; 
Sir George Datlas, 1842 ,;- 
Mr. W. L. Alden, 1837. 
October 10; Lord Balcarres, 
1871; Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
1851, Fridtjof Nansen, 18617. 
October 11: Princess Eliza- 
beth of Roumania, 1894; 
Prince George of Teck, 1895, Sir 
Edward Birkbeck, 1838 ; Mr. Ber- 
nard Partridge, 1861. October 12: 
Lord Feilding, 1885 5 Sir Willian 
Napier, 1867; Mr. G. W. Cable, 
- 1844, October 13: Mrs. Langtry ; 

Lord Queensberry, 1868; Lord 
Powerscourt, 1836; Sir William 


man of the same 
name who made a 
huge fortune in India. 
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A BLACKBIRD'S NEST IN THE LID OF A TIN CAN 
Outside the door of a cottage in Kirkcudbright 


Crosbie, 1855. October 14; Sir 
William Harcourt, 1827; Lord’ 
Hugh Cecil, 1869. 
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The Literary Disease.—Although the 
direct cause of Zola’s death was suffoca- 
tion by the fumes of a stove, it seems 
that after all he might have escaped had 
he not long been suffering from angina 
pectoris. This most distressing of all complaints seems to have 
a peculiar affection for literary men and women. To mention 
only a few names, it was angina pectoris which killed Matthew 
Arnold as it killed his father and grandfather before him. It was 


A GREAT FRENCH NOVELIST—EMILE ZOLA 


Who was accidentally suffocated by the fumes of a stove in his bedroom on September 29 


also the immediate cause of Mr. H. D. Traill’s death. It seldom or 
never attacks men of active habits who lead an outdoor life, the most 
notable exceptions being Cecil Rhodes and Mr, Arthur Dunn, the old 
Etonian and international footballer, who died with such appalling 
suddenness last February. It is really a spasm of the heart and is 
yenerally incurable, although by careful medical treatment life can 
often be prolonged. The medicine generally prescribed is a tincture 
of nitro-glycerine, and a short time ago there was living at Marylebone 
a cabman, a sufferer from the disease for many years, who had 
assimilated a sufficient quantity of the powerful explosive to blow 
himself and his cab to .,here hansoms and “ growlers ” are not. 


The Largest Signal-box in England.—The honour of having 
the largest signal-box in this country belongs to the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. The box in question is that at 
London Bridge, and is known as ‘‘ North Cabin.” Here the visitor 


A Great French Novelist. 
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may see such an array of levers and signal- 
men as are to be found nowhere else. There 
are no fewer than 280 levers and ten signalmen 
in more or less constant employment at this 
box. Of course the men work in shifts, and 
are on duty in relays of four during the day and two at night. It has 
been reckoned that something like an average of 800 trains per 
diem are worked from this signal-box, though on busy days and at 
holiday-times over 1,100 trains have been dealt with, 


Pictorial Post Cards.—Stamp-collecting as a fad 
may almost be said to have retired before the newer 
amusement of collecting pictorial post cards. On the 
Continent, of course, the pictorial post card is an old 
friend, but it is only within the last few years that it 
has taken firm root in England, I am not a collector 
of anything myself, but I understand that what the 
collector of pictorial post cards chiefly values is, first 
and foremost, that the cards should actually have 
been used and posted, and, secondly, that none of 
them should be duplicates. There are two or three 
firms in England which make a speciality of printing 
and publishing these cards, and very beautiful many 
of them are, but what is known as the Wrench series 
seems to be by far the most popular, 


A Picturesque Career.—Mr. Evelyn Wrench, who, 
by the way, is only nineteen years of age, the founder 
and head of the firm which bears his name, has had a 
most picturesque career. Only a few years ago he 
was a boy at Eton with a leaning towards the 
diplomatic service. Eton boys are not famous as a 
rule for their business talents, but Mr. Wrench is an 
exception to this rule, When travelling on the Con- 
tinent during the holidays he came across many 
specimens of pictorial post cards depicting various 
familiar scenes in Germany and Austria. He was 
only seventeen atthetime, but it occurred to him that 
there was no reason why these post cards should not 
become as popular in England as they are abroad 
if the taste for them was properly catered for, so there and then he 
determined to abandon diplomacy for the more profitable pursuit of 
inoculating his fellow countrymen with a taste for post cards. 


A Host in Himself.—He took a small—a very small—office in 
London, and at first acted as general manager, traveller, book- 
keeper, and office boy himself. Within eighteen months his diligence 
and originality were amply rewarded, and his post cards, some of 
which I reproduce on the opposite page, are known all through the 
country. The illustrations, as will be seen, include such diverse 
subjects’as actresses, cricketers, landscapes, and animal studies. Mr. 
Langfier of Bond Street and other well-known photographers have 
lent their aid to the pictorial post-card industry by supplying 
many of the portraits reproduced. Mr. Wrench is a firm 
believer in the power of youth, and most of his staff are almost 
as young as himself. 


THE LARGEST SIGNAL-BOX IN 


ENGLAND—THE NORTH 
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THE PICTORIAL POST CARD IN ENGLAND 
The Boy Pioneer of the Cult and His Work. 


MR. EVELYN WRENCH 
| The pioneer of the cult of the 
ictorial post card in England 


7 London Onnibus, 
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THE DIARY OF A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY 


Vi. 

have always entertained a lingering sym- 
pathy with the opinion of the immortal 
Charles Lamb in regard to his undiluted pre- 
ference for London over the country. But 
theory is one thing and practice is another, 
and though a breath of London is invigorating 
at any time, still the great city is not possible 
in September, so Uncle Dick and I made 
but a fleeting sojourn—just time to unpack and 
repack one’s trunks before starting again to 
join Adam in Scotland. And here Iam in 
the Land o’ Cakes and bags and grouse and 
kilts, seventeen miles from the nearest market 
town, which happens to be Portree in the 
distant island uf Skye. Contrast undoubtedly 
lends savour to life and gives colour to exist- 
ence, but the contrast seemed pretty sharp 
between Dinard and its sunny gaiety and our 
atrival here at the “ jumping-off place.” The 
seventeen miles over a moorland road had to 


be accomplished under considerable diffi- - 


culties. The train was late at Strome Ferry ; 
it always is; the steamer was consequently 
late at Portree, an occurrence which does not 
surprise even the oldest inhabitant, and the 
net result to us was that we started in the 
covered brake after suns-t, and our sorrows 
began almost immediately. There was no 
moon—that was the affair of the almanack— 
but we also found that there were no carriage 
lamps, and that was the affair of the native 
who acted as coachman, 

As long as daylight lasted the white road 
glimmered fairly clear, but when the night 
settled down upon us and we remembered 
the deep ditches we had seen at each side of 
the road, and which we felt were yawning 
ready to engulf us, matters became serious. 
To add to our miseries the brake not only 
bore us but a quantity of household provisions, 
among which was a sack of potatoes, which 
got loose and roll.d about the floor among 
At last we knocked 
up the inhabitants of a lonely house, and 


other disjecta membra. 


after much parleying we obtained with difficulty 
the loan of a lantern and some candles, armed 
with which Uncle Dick turned out and 
walked at the horses’ heads to light the way 
and avoid the ditches. A seventeen-miles drive 
accomplished at a snail’s pace among rolling 
potatoes in darkness that could be felt is not 
a pleasant ending to a long journey, and I 
sat in the Egyptian blackness and cursed the 
Frasers for taking this inaccessible moor, and 
cursed the fate which had led Adam and me 
to accept their invitation. 

We had botb seen plenty of the millionaire 
form of Scottish hospitality where powdered 
footmen attend and serve out shooting lunches 
inatent on the moor, and where life as known 
in Mayfair is carried on with simply a change 
ot scenery. 


fun to get away “from all that society rot” 


Adam had said it would be great 


for a bit when the Frasers’ invitation came, 
and I, too, thought it might be a new ex- 
perience. Well, the initial drive certainly 
was a new experience and not without its 
exciting side, but when we finally arrived at 
the lodge, somewhere about midnight, after 
having lost our way in the dark several times, 
I felt a new respect for civilisation and motor 
cars. 

However, after a good night’s rest life 
wears a different aspect under a brilliant blue 
sky with a fresh breeze ruffling the sea loch 
against the rocks just below my windows. 
No one could be gloomy for long in such in- 
toxicating air, so 1 come down to breakfast in 
a short kilted skirt of dark heather mixture, 
with a fairly liberal display of dark blue silk 
stockings and the neatest of tan ‘“ brogues” 
with low, serviceable heels that will not call 
The 
workmanlike neatness of my get-up calls forth 


for contemptuous masculine comment. 


admiring comments from the assembled males, 
but Mrs. Anstruther, a celebrated beauty who, 
I believe, has accepted the Fras:>rs’ invitation 
with an eye to cutting out Lady Carysbrooke 
in Adam’s fleeting affection, 
through -her eyeglasses and drawls, ‘‘ Quite 
Dear Lady Lilith might almost 
be mistaken for a gillie! Quite the couleur 
locale, 1 suppose, especially with your beau- 
tiful Scotch hair !” 

“T have always admired gillics,” I reply 


surveys me 


charming. 


as I butter a hot scone to accompany my 
grilled salmon. ‘I even prefer them to 
tenors ” (Mrs. Anstruther’s “last” was the 
tenor from the Thesp's Theatre), ‘‘ but, of 
course, there is no accounting for tastes, and 
SSA: 
simplicity I am _ afraid,” 


mine, you see, are simple as my garb.” 
pretty dangerous 
murmurs Captain Kingscote as he commits 
the wicked mistake of putting cream in my 
tea, which necessitates my having another 
cup. “1 thought all cats liked cream,” re- 
marks Mrs. Anstruther, seeing an opening for 
revenge and smoothing out the lace ruffles 
of her elaborate breakfast gown. “There is 
no rule without an exception,” I answer 
gaily. “Most cats dislike water—l’m going 
fishing.” ‘So am I,” says Captain Kingscote 
promptly. 

Mrs. Fraser interferes with her quiet, 
pleasant voice. ‘ My dear friends, you forg: t 
you are in the wilds of Skye and are bound 
to replenish the larder. Some of you must go 
out and shoot some grouse or else it will have 
no chance to hang long enough to please your 
Lady Lilith, I+ 
most grateful if you and Captain Kingscote 


vitiated palates. 


will bring us back some trout from the burn ; 
one of the gillies will show you the best places 
Mr. Fraser will take all 
of you” (turning to the other men) ‘‘on to the 


and carry the rods. 


moors, and we women will ride out on the 
ponies with the lunch baskets to the rowan 
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shall be © 


By Lady Lilith. 


wood at half-past one. Mind you have killed a 
good many brace by then, remember ! ” Some 
of the would-be fishermen look momentarily 
rebellious at the hostess’s decision, but no one 
can go against that sweet, compelling gentle- 
ness of which Mrs. Fraser holds the secret ; 
and soon everyone is in the bustle of depar- 
ture. A wide, dark blue tam-o’-shanter with 
a deep red»tuft, around which my flies are 
stuck, and a dark’ blue gauze veil to keep off 
the midges from my face and neck complete 
my attire, with ‘a’ pair of soft, loose, doeskin 
gloves that’ draw ‘high up my arms; and 
followed by the ‘gillie carrying my light rod 
of split cane and Captain Kingscote’s green- 
heart we are soon off and away over the 
springy heather to the mountain burn, which 
comes purling down in all its clear, brown 
beauty to the sea. 

There is not much shade along the burn ; 
only a handful of rowans or a stunted fir or 
two here and there, and I am both hot and 
tired by the time we get to the trysting place 
for lunch. Mrs. Anstruther seems to have 
failed in making much impression on 
Adam, who is busy buttering baps for Miss 
Heneage, -a tall, strapping girl with a fine 
figure and a-charming, unaffected smile 
and manner; and Uncle Dick, for whom a 
handsome married woman always has attrac- 
tions, has evidently been’ promoted to the 
post of ammunition mule to the beauty. For 
the moment he is -doing .“ punkah-wallah ” 
and fanning her vigorously to keep off the 
midges, flies, and wasps which have swooped 
down upon us in hungry hordes, - The only 
salvation is to smoke, so my lunch consists of 
alternate bites of food and puffs at a cigarette, 
while the’ midges’ attention to my unprotected 
ankles make me vow not to venture out on 
One 
would gladly doze an hour away among the 
heather, but the midges make it impossible. 

As soon as the meal is over and the gillies 
have packed the baskets we mount the little 
shaggy ponies (Mrs. Anstruther’s magnificent 
proportions for once seem out of place on a 
pony about eight hands high, only his shaggy 
head and tail and four tiny hoofs being 
visible under--his fair burden) and wind 
down the moorland track to the lodge by the 
sea. The men are lazy on this blazing hot 
afternoon, and enough grouse having been 
shot to satisfy Mrs. Fraser we all make our way 
down to the little cutter lying by the boat pier 
and go for a sail along the’ loch before a late 
tea, after which comes a blessed hour of rest, 
solitude, and letter-writing .before the dressing 
gong warns us it is once more time for battle 
And so ends my: first day in Skye, 


the moor again -without h‘gh boots. 


array. 
which in spite—or, perhaps, partly because— 
of Mrs. Anstruther and an invigorating little 
will remain a 


passage - at - arms always 


pleasant memory. 
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THE TATLEK 


THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


An American Peeress. — Lady Craven, 
whose photograph with her little boy appears 
on this page, is a daughter of Mr. Bradley 
Martin of New York, the famous millionaire 
who created such a sensation some years ago 
by the much-talked-of ball which was supposed 
ito have cost more money than any similar 
entertainment ever did before. Lady Craven, 
‘who was only sixteen when she married 
Lord Craven in, 1893, has one child, Lord 
Uffington, born in 1897. She has always 
been keen on outdoor sports of every kind, 
and has lately been badly bitten with the 
motor craze. 


Motor Touring.—After all, the real use of 
the motor car is for lony, continuous journeys. 
Racing may or may not be good sport; the 
short-distance runs against the watch seem 
to me to be very uninteresting, and as things 
are now the horse does well enough for town 
work, It is interesting, therefore, to see what 
the automobile can do in the “grand tour” 
which our elders used to consider the finishing 
touch of an education. Mr. C. J. Glidden 
of Lowell, Mass., has just reached Paris after 
a drive of over 5,000 miles through a large 
part of Europe. Starting from London, he 
crossed to Dieppe, traversed northern France 
to Metz, went down the valleys of the Saar 
and Moselle, up the Rhine to Bingen, through 


LADY CRAVEN AND HER ONLY 


the Schwartzwald to Contanz, ac oss the Rhine 
into Austria, over the Aarlberg Pass (about 
which the Paris-Vienna competitors had so 
much to say) to Innsbruck, over the Brenner 
to Verona, Venice, and the Italian lakes, 
into Switzerland by the Aprica Pass and the 
St. Gothard, and by the Briinig, Mount Vaud, 
and Col de la Vaucelle to Geneva, round the 
lake, and on to Chamounix. From that point 
he made his way over the Hautes Basses 
and Alpes Maritimes, along the Cote d’Azur, 
and across the Pyrenees to San Sebastian. 
Leaving Spiin the motorists turned north, 
making straight for Trouville. Mr. Glidden 
was accompanied for greater or less distances 
by Mrs. Glidden and Mrs. Waters, Dr. Rust 
of the Massachusetts Automobile Club, and 
Mr. Dudley Waters of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The party were actually driving on thirty- 
eight days, and they passed through 1,700 
towns. They had three changes of tyres and 
punctured sixteen times. 


Another Tour.—Mr. W. G. H. Bramson, 
too, who is well known on the Stock Ex- 
change, spent his holiday on his car, covering 
over 4,000 miles of road ina six-weeks trip 
through eight countries. Mr. Bramson took 
both his cars, using one as a tender for 
luggage, spare tyres, and the like. He went 
over several passes, including the Col de la 


CHILD, LORD UFFINGTON 
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Croix Haute, on the magnificent road between 
Nice and Grenoble, the Col de Braus, and 
the Briinig, all more than 3,000 ft., besides 
the Simplon, which is above 6,500. Among 
other places visited were Folkestone, Bou- 
logne, Amiens, Paris, Dijon, Grenoble, Lyons, 
Nice, Cimiez, Novarro, Turin, Arona, Palanza, 
Brigue, Geneva, Chamounix, Territet, Inter- 
laken, Lucerne, Ziirich, Bale, Strasburg, Cob- 
lentz, Cologne, Frankfurt, Ems, Aix-la-~Cha- 
pelle, Liége, Brussels, and Calais. Thus it 
will be seen that at one or two points these 
two delightful tours lay on the same ground. 


“Round the World.”—Dr. G. E. Lehwess, 
with whom are Mr. Max Cudell and Mr. H. P. 
Kennard, will, no doubt, in time accomplish 
all that Europe was advertised he had under- 
taken. Up to the present, however, the tour 
does not compare favourably with those just 
mentioned. The travellers were last heard of 
at Warsaw, having covered a little over 1,300 
miles. They were nine weeks passing through 
Berlin, and they had to stay a week at a little 
place called Slupca on the Russian frontier 
because the passports were made out for some 
other custom house. They stop for the night 
wherever they happen to find themselves, 
sleeping inside the car or on the roof, and are 
evidently not hurrying themselves. Still I am 
afraid if they do not move a bit faster the 
“Passe-Partout” will hardly have a fair 
chance of deserving her name. 


The Speed Record.—It is of little moment 
if the Deauville times turn out to be wrong, 
as the eighty-four miles an hour credited to 
M. Gabriel has been handsomely beaten by 
Mr. Frank Moore of Bradford, and what is 
more remarkable the feat was upon an ordi- 
nary road. Mr. Moore covered a mile at 
Scarborough in 37 sec., or an average rate of 
ninety-seven miles an hour. The accuracy of 
this wonderful achievement is beyond all 
doubt, as the watch was held by a sergeant of 
police, who vouched for it upon oath. 


Incontestable Evidence.—One might hesi- 
tate to accept even this testimony in view of 
Mr. Moore not having previously figured as a 
racing man were it not that the absolute suffi- 
ciency of police evidence has been established 
by the magistrates of Mr. Moore’s own town. 
Mr. C. J. Spencer was accused of driving 
at the comparatively uninteresting speed of 
forty miles an hour ; tothis charge he replied 
that he was not only not driving the vehicle 
in question but had never driven a motor car 
in his life.’ He called six witnesses to support 
his assertion, including the gentleman who 
said he was driving on the occasion in ques- 
tion. Proof, however, of such a flimsy 
character was at once set aside by the 
bench. The man had, of course, mistaken 
his own identity, as the policeman’s word 
showed, 


Distinguished Members. — At the last 
election no fewer than 116 new members were 
taken into the A.C.G.B.I., including Lord 
Stanley, Viscount Castlereagh, Captain Arthur 
Hill, M.P., Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr. W. Pal- 
mer, M.P., Earl of Warwick, Hon. M. W. 
Ridley, M.P., Sir W. G. Pearce, Bart., Major 
K. R. Balfour, M.P., Mr. Leveson-Gower, 
M.P., General Sir R. Gipps, and a large 
number of J.P.’s. 


RH Bes TAGE Bre 


A Zulu Wedding.—The Zulu father-in- 
Jaw is not far behind the conventions of 
civilisation, for the customary price demanded 
by. him from the bridegroom: before he can 
legally claim his unblushing bride amounts 
to the substantial settlement in kind of ten oxen, and when the 
price of an ox was £4 the Government made it optional for a 
Zulu to pay his future wife’s father the sum of £40 in cash or 
to hand over to him an ox at atime until the full number was com- 
pleted. One unmistakable 
difference between a Zulu’s 
and a white man’s wedding 
is that in the case of the 
former it is difficult to dis- 
cover at which stage in the 
ceremony the actual nuptial 
knot is tied. The proceed- 
ings begin with the bride- 
groom-elect and his male 
attendants equipped in full 
war paint marching up to 
the kraal in which the hut of 
the bride’s father is situated. 
An ox is then presented by 
the father-in-law, this time 
to the young couple, which 
is at once slain and roasted 
in the centre of the kraal. 


Faked Ruins.—How 
many folk have any idea 
that several of the buildings 
they pass. every day are 
mere shams? The visitor 
to ‘Richmond Park, for 
example, who goes in by 
the gate near the famous 
Star and Garter Hotel never 
dyeams for a moment that 
the building close by the 
entrance is not a real house 
but only a “sham” one. 
He is as much deceived by it as was the country cousin by the 
‘¢ Abbey annexe” during the coronation time. Of all the thousands 
who go to the park it may be said that hardly one can tell the 
“sham” from the true. Then the fair punter up the Thames who 
lands on Eel Pie Island at Twickenham seldom leaves those delight- 
ful scenes without going up to view the classic ruins of the “ancient 
abbey ” close by. The pretty girl often with archzeological tastes and 
romantic ideas, as well as occasionally her more idle male com- 
panion, is wishful to learn “ when the abbey was built, and what part 
of it these ruins represent.” She is simply astonished and 
usually incredulous when told by the residents on the island 
that the ivy-clad ruins are alla cruel deception to entrap the 
unwary and hesitating passer-by up or down the river. When 
covered with their summer greenery the old stones made as 
fine a “sham” as could possibly be desired. 


s The Chatsworth Sham Door.—At Chatsworth, the princely 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, some past owner has taken 
striking advantage of this “deception” craze. As you pass 
along the picture galleries you are shown a door standing 
slightly ajar, and through it the pretty interior of a private 
room is seen, You pause and admire it at a distance of a few 
paces, the guide often asking you not to go nearer as the duke 
does not care to have his privacy disturbed. Then, after a 
minute or so, the guide confidentially makes a concession and 
invites you to go closer and peep in. You go, but are simply 
astounded at finding the whole thing is only a “sham.” It 
is the representation on the wall of a_half-open door as 
described, and you have been so taken in as to stand within 
two or three yards of it gazing into the “sham” room, The 
guide laughs, and you feel like relieving your feelings by 
either punching your own head or calling yourself a silly fool. 


“FAKE” 


Gold in the Streets.—Gold.has a habit of appearing in very 
inaccessible places, but it once put in an appearance in a street. 


This was at Helena, near Montana, in New York. One afternoon. 


whilst working at some pipes a few feet below the surface the men 
at work came across a quantity of gold dust, which they promptly 
converted into cash by selling it for a few dollars. When the 
Montana Club was erected the contractors made a fine haul, for 
they actually paid with the gold they found during the building of 
the clubhouse the total cost of the evection. 


BUILDINGS. 


A ZULU WEDDING 


The bride and bridegroom during the ceremony 
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One Hundred Pounds per I.Jinute.—Am 
authentic imierview with Lord Kitchener upon: 
the subject of the South African settlement: 
would certainly fetch a few thousand pounds,, 
: and for half-an-hour’s conversation would be 
quite worth £100 per minute. Lord Kitchener was, as a matter off 
fact, offered £1,000 for an article upon the Egyptian War a few 
years ago, but he declined to relinquish the profession of arms for 
that of journalism. The biggest sum ever paid for an interview 

by any journal is said to 
i be £1,200, which was the: 
amount Mr. Astor paid. 
when he secuied an inter- 
view with the Khedive of 
Egypt for the Pall Mall 
Gazette, Cabinet Ministers. 
cannot be interviewed at 
any price. Mr. Chamber- 
lain could easily earn £1,000: . 
for ten minutes chat upon 
South Africa, but ten times 
the money would not buy 
such an interview. 


The Expense of Cana- 
ries.—The keeping of 
canaries is a fairly expen- 
sive luxury. To start with, 
a really good bird will cost 
£10; you can easily spend 
more, but £10 will buy a 
fairly good Norwich bred. 
bird. The food the bird 
requires consists of various. 
delicacies in the form of rye, 
bread, rice, meal and vege- 
tables. Canaries are liable: 
to all sorts of ailments, and 
this, of course, necessitates 
further expense, for the 
treatment for, these com- 
plaints is anything but 
cheap. Of course, no fancier of canaries would be content with one 
bird; he must have at least a dozen, and the cost of some of these 
will certainly run to £15 £300 per annum could easily be spent 1m 
this manner without a very big show for the money. 


Food Scares.--From time to time nearly every variety of food 
becomes the subject of a scare. The latest scare is the frozen rabbit. 
People will not pause to consider that out of, say, 1,000,000 frozen 
rabbits eaten in London in the past year one bad one hardly 


A. FAKES? 
The lodge at the gate of Richmond Park 
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justifies a general terror of the frozen rodent in the shape of food. 
Oysters had a very bad time of it some years ago, for they were 
suddenly discovered to contain the germs of typhoid fever. Milk 
has had several attacks made upon it by food specialists but it has. 
somehow managed to survive. No other liquid food but beer could 
have lived after the dreadful scare created by the beer-poisoning 
cases in Manchester a couple of years ago. 
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Yeoman and Politician.—The President of 
the Local Government Board, the Right Hon. 
W. H. Long, is a very capable yeomanry 
officer, and has been for many years interested 
in the development of that body which is now 
the Imperial Yeomanry. Mr. Long is lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Royal Wiltshire Yeo- 
manry, known as the Prince of Wales’s Own 
Royal Regiment. He possesses the certificate 
of proficiency and is one of the officers of Im- 
perial Yeomanry who are subject to the pro- 
visions of the Militia and Y2omanry Act 
passed last year, the object of which is to 
enable the country in time 
of need to claim the ser- 
vices of capable and 
energetic officers. Mr. 
Long is no make-believe 
soldier. His regiment, the 
headquarters of which are 
at Chippenham, is a very 
smart one. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne is the 
honorary colonel and 
amongst its other officers 
are Major the Marquis of 
Bath, Major Sir J. P. 
Dickson-Poynder, _Bart., 
D.S.O., Captain the Earl 
of Cardigan, D.S.O., 
Lieutenant Lord A. 
G. Thynne, and 
Lieutenant Lord H. 
L. Ludlow. 


Colonel Sir 
Thomas Lipton.— 
While _ everyone 
knows how keenly 
interested Sir 
Thomas Lipton, 
Bart., is in yacht 
racing few are aware 


of his association 
with the British 
Army. He is the 


honorary colonel of 
the 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion of the 
Highland Light 
Infantry, the head- 
quarters of which 
are in Glasgow. 
Sir Thomas is a 
fighting man, and 
there is no_ better 
fighting regi- 
ment in the 
British Army 
than the old 
71st and 
74th, of 
which Field- 
Marshal the 
Duke of Con- 
naught was 
appointed 
colonel-in- 
chief rather 
more than a 
year ago. It 
was a piper of the 71st who put heart into his 
comrades at the battle of Vittoria by marching 
up and down and playing “ Up an’ waur them 
a’ Willie.” Sir Thomas has many claims on 
him, but in no way just now could he put more 
heart into strenuous workers than by helping 
volunteer officers to bear those burdens with 
which the War Office persistently and un- 
reasonably saddles them. As a great and 
efficient organiser Sir Thomas could probably 
do more than any other man. 


oO 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


Lord O. de V. Beauclerk.—The 17th 
Lanc rs has lost the services of Captain Lord 
Osborne de Vere Beauclerk, who has just 
resigned his commission. His military career 
has been spent in the “ Death or Glory Boys,” 
and he would have completed seven years 
service on December 7 next. Lord Beauclerk 
has shared in the South African War with his 


THE RIGHT HON. W. H. LONG 


President of the Board of Trade and commanding the oldest yeomanry regiment, the Royal Wiltshire 


regiment and was mentioned in despatches 
by Lord Roberts. He became a lieutenant in 
July, 1896, and was promoted captain on 
June 1 last year. The 17th Lancers is the 
Duke of Cambridge’s Own, and his Royal 
Highness not long ago completed twenty-six 
years as colonel-in-chief. The colonel is 
Lieut.-General Sir D. C. Drury-Lowe, who in 
his day has done some particularly fine 
cavalry work with the 17th, and is nearing 
his fiftieth year of association with the army. 
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THE TAILER 


The Log of the ‘‘ Terrible.” —In her own 
pecular way the Zervrible has an unrivalled 
reco-d. From first to last it is a proud and 
thrilling record, and the most exciting and 
momentous part of it is to be made available 
for the present and future enjoyment and in- 
struction of all who are sons of the sea in 
spirit or in fact. The cruiser has been lucky 
in possessing something like the counterpart 
of Thackeray’s Policeman X, for the master- 
at-arms, Mr. George Crowe, has written a 
good plain sailorlike yarn of the achievements 
of our Terrible tars in South Africa and China. 
The work is to be available shortly in Eng- 
land. I imagine it is the same as that which 
was published not long ago from the Daily 
Press Office, Hong Kong, and for the sake of 
the author and the British public I sincerely 
hope the venture will be successful. Mr. 
Crowe is not only a good writer he is also an 
admirable fighter, and with several of his 
brother petty officers performed exceptionally 
good service in the difficult and anxious 
operations which ended with the relief of 
Ladysmith. 

A Naval Imperialist.—One of the most 
earnest supporters of the Imperialist idea is 
Captain Reginald G. O. Tupper, who is now 
doing excellent service at the Admiralty. 
Captain Tupper has had a varied career since 
he entered the navy in 1873. As a sub- 
lieutenant he was employed in the Solomon 
Islands in avenging the massacre of Lieu- 
tenant Bower and a boat’s crew. Being 
recommended for promotion he was appointed 
to the royal yacht. He shared in the punitive 
expedition against the Sultan of Vitu, East 

Africa, in 1890, and in 1896 became a 

member of the Naval Intelligence 
Department. As commander of the 
Pylades, thicd-class cruiser on the 
Australian station, Captain Tupper 
was exceedingly popular in the 
Antipodes, and learned from 
practical observation and 
experience the value of 
Imperialism. 

Sea Rivalry.—Cap- 

tain Tupper, like 
many other naval 
officers, is a keen 

watcher of that 
desperate 
game which 
is being 


played _be- 
tween Great 
Britain and 


Germany for 
supremacy in 
sea-borne 
colonial pro- 
duce, and is 
an ardent 
supporter of 
proposals for 
establishing 
an express 
service _ be- 
tween home, 
the Cape, Australia, and New Zealand. How 
pressing the need is of something being done 
in this respect js shown by the fact that 
not long ago one of the German steamers 
brought from the Antipodes for the London 
markets—at slaughtering rates, made pos- 
sible only by subsidies and starvation wages 
—10,000 tons of cargo, while one of the 
largest P. and O. boats brought only 1,000 
tons, one-tenth of the amount of cargo carried 
by the foreigner. 


Haines 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


wo rather interesting items of news have appeared in the papers 
about the same time, and the moral of thém is much the same. . 
It is announced that the American tobacco trust, which some time 
ago started out to capture the British trade, is now selling its British 
premises for a fair price to the Imperial Tobacco Company, the 
defensive British ‘ combine,” and agreeing to divide the world with 
its rivals amicably. The other item is that the Grand Duke Boris’ 
of Russia, just returned from the States, has put upon record his 
exceeding bitter cry against the methods of American reporters and 
journalists. He was credited with all kinds of foolish and unseemly 
behaviour, engaged (in print) to every millionaire’s daughter that he 
met, and married secretly, except to the press, to every actress and 
ballet dancer who came within the wind of his imperiality. Twenty 
cab loads of pressmen followed his equipage everywhere, and every 
man of the twenty loads must have an interview a day, or at least 
write one. The results of which proceedings are that a section of 
the American public has enjoyed a certain amount of cheap amuse- 
ment, and that a member of the most powerful ruling house in the 
world will never think of the United States without a shudder of 
disgust. 3 


he moral of these two matters is the same: that if you mean to 

do things it is best not to talk about them too much, and that 

for a bragging and romancing press a nation pays far more than the 
The tobacco trust in particular was entering 
The retail tobacco trade is not 


price of the journals. 
on a difficult venture from the start. 
governed solely by the principles of pelitical economy. Fashion 
and sentiment both enter into it very largely. Every serious smoker 
has his own favourite mixture, and within certain fairly wide limits 
of price he will have that mixture and no other. The rival compound 
offered him may be just as good and far cheaper, but he will not 
feel it to be the same. You might almost as soon found a wine trust 
as a tobacco trust. The only classes that mere cheapness captures 
are the small boys who smoke from bravado, and who would smoke 
brown paper rather than not smoke something, and the poor who 
cannot afford to consider anything but quantity in their tobacco. 
And there are no princely fortunes to be made out of ten-a- 
penny “ fags.” 


herefore it behoved the invading Americans to begin in a slow 
and gradual way, to acquire very cautiously one after another 
of the well-known brands of tobacco, and to edge the unbuyable 
firms gently out of the market. Possibly they had at first intended 
todo so. They began by buying up a well-known business. But 
having done this they tried to win the battle by a Napoleonic rush in 
mass on the centre of the British position, preceded by a swarm of 
cigarette skirmishers, and heralded by a blast of all the journalistic 
trumpets of the transatlantic press. The result was not, indeed, 
Waterloo ; wiser than their exemplar, the American commanders 
retired before suffering ruinous losses, and have retained their own 
dominions ; but it is probable that they will think twice before they 
again set out to capture British trade, and will abstain from taking 
the press into their confidence. 


The Yankees came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And their posters were gleaming with “ guineas” and “gold,” 
And the blast of their boom was like storms on the sea 

When the battened-down liner lies low on the lee. 


Like the cigarette packets with dancers adorned, 
That trust in its glory the Britisher scorned. 
Like the cigarette stumps in the mud or the dust 
That trust in a little was baffled and bust. 


. . + . . 


And the dealers bewail for their bonuses fost, 

And the boys cannot buy cigarettes under cost, 

For the trust of the Yankees that bragged of success 
Has gone up in smoke through the fault of their press. 


“he Americans and Germans have been in many ways out- 
stripping the slower Englishman; that they should brag of 
their success is human, though hardly wise. But the British Empire 
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is, after all, the great market of the world, and until that is captured 
the commercial rivals of John Bull cannot be said to have wrested 
the supremacy from him. Their present advantage is largely 
artificial ; with a lucrative market secured to them at home by pro- 
But if the 


British Empire becomes a protected zollverein, as not a few would 


tective duties they can afford to sell even below cost. 


have it, British competition will become far more formidable in 
neutral markets ; or the consumers of America and Germany, more 
numerous than the producers of protected goods, may prefer their 
own comfort to the glory of their states. 
an American citizen to see a caricature of John Bull compl tely fitted 
out with the manufactures of the United States, but when he reflects 
that he has to pay for those very goods about half as much again as 
John Bull he may feel that his triumph is rather too dearly paid for. 


It may tickle the vanity of 


In the same way the German is losing his chance of capturing the 
British market by either exulting in his victory before it is won or 
heaping rancorous abuse on the British nation. 


ations are like individuals ; they have pride and they have 
vanity. Pride may break a nation, but more often saves it. 
Vanity leads it into disgrace. 
composite being, with many members rather vain than proud and 


But as a nation is, after all, a 


many others rather proud than vain, the two characteristics come 
uppermost in turn in a way in which they do not in any one person. 
Pride is a desire for self-approbation ; vanity a craving for the 
applause of others. Pride rests on realities or what are believed to 
be such ; vanity on appearances. Vanity captures all British trade 
in a comic cartoon, and goes on its way to fresh conquests ; pride 
spends millions of dollars in trying to secure one branch of that 
trade, and having failed resolves to renew the attempt with better 
judgment another time. 
of the vain man that foil the plans of the proud man by trumpeting 
his triumphs before they are won. 


And the curious part is that it is the boasts 


“T*he reporters and others who made the life of the Grand Duke 
Boris a burden to him had no intention whatever of annoying 
They simply—to use a Scriptural phrase—thought that he was 
They could conceive of no 


him. 
altogether such an one as themselves. 


. higher delight than to have their doings, real or fictitious, printed 
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over a front page in a cataract of scare-heads. A prince must enjoy 
himself in America, therefore he must be represented as indulging in 
the sort of orgie that appeals to the idle son of a millionaire pork- 
packer and, ag relishing the notoriety attaching to his exploits. 
Now a Russian Grand Duke may be a vain man by nature but he 
must be a proud man by tradition, and the pride is bound to pre- 
dominate. He represents a country possessing a good deal of 


dignity, just as the reporters represent journals with less than none. 


ence the sensational articles and the Grand Duke’s disgust. A 
proud man, like President Roosevelt or millions of other 
Americans, would have tried to consult the tastes of a distinguished 
visitor in every way, and give him the best time that he had ever 
had, asking for no thanks and no recognition except the approval of 
the host’s own nature. Vain men assumed at once that a prince’s 
tastes must be the same as their own, which were necessarily the 
best, and set to work to give him the kind of. notoriety that was the 
breath of their own nostrils. They know now how grateful he is to 
them, but as they have probably-forgotten all about him by now it 
does not hurt them, and they will be ready to receive General Booth, 
who is a far more responsive person. 
There is a gteat Russian called Boris 
Who back from America’s shore is; 
And we understand 


The press of that land 
Athirst for his Muscovite gore is. 


For thankless and arrogant Boris 

Resents little newspaper stories 
‘That made him a sipper 
Of wine from the slipper 

Of some transatlantic Lycoris !. 
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The Head of the Churchills. —The 
fame of the young Duke of Marl- 
borough has been rather over- 
shadowed by the energy and clever- 
ness of his cousin, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, but the head of the house 
of Marlborough for all that possesses 
a fair share of the family ability. He 
served with distinction in South 
Africa as staff captain of the Imperial 


Yeomanry and was mentioned in 


despatches. His wife, as everyone 
knows, is a Vanderbilt. The 
Churchill partiality for American 


‘brides is very marked. The present 
duke’s father married, as his second 
wife, a daughter of Commander Price 
of the United States Navy, while 
Lady Randolph Churchill was a Miss 
Jerome and one of a_ well-known 
American family. 


Lord de Grey and the Duke of 
Clarence.—Lord de Grey is fond of 
early hours principally because he 
finds that late ones are apt to inter- 
fere with the steadiness of his eye the 
following day. On one occasion he 
happened to be at a shooting party at 
which the late Duke of Clarence was 
also a guest. It is etiquette that no 
one retires to bed before royalty and 
his Royal Highness showed no dis- 
position to go to bed early. As the 
clock struck twelve Lord de Grey 
became obviously very uneasy, for he 
dearly values his justly-earned repu- 
tation as the best shot in England, 
and a late sitting might injure it for, 
Suddenly the 
Duke’s eyes alighted on the cele- 
brated shot and he smiled. Then in the 
most good-natured manner he told Lord de 
Grey to go to bed,a permission that was at 
once availed of. 


at all events, one day. 


Lord Rosebery and the Rothschilds.— 
Some people are under the curious impression 
that Lord Rosebery is financially interested in 
the Rothschilds’ banking business ; of course 
this is absurd. Lord Rosebery certainly 
married a Miss Rothschild, but beyond that 
his connection with the great bankers does not 
extend, Asa matter of fact the Rothschilds 
jealously keep their business entirely to them- 
selves. No one outside their family has the 
smallest share in the business. They pay the 
most enormous salaries, but the highest-paid 
official is only an employé subject to 
dismissal at the will of his employers. 


{e) 


Week by Week. 


THE HEAD OF THE CHURCHILLS-THE DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH 


Duchess of Roxburghe.—The Duchess of 
Roxburghe is one of the best-dressed women 
of the day. She is fond of ‘black and silver, 
which form a striking set-off to her silvery 
hair. Like all the daughters of the late 
Frances Duchess of Marlborough ‘she has a 
great deal of character and power of initiative. 
Her son, the duke, takes after her, and is a 
Churchill rather than a Kerr. The duchess 
is fond of painting and needlework. She 


. ornaments screens with cleverly-painted Wat- 


teauesque effect and she works tapestry like 
the ladies of old time. The duchess was a 
favourite of the late Queen. . She served her 
Majesty as mistress of the robes for a short 
time, and on the death of the late duke was 
made Queen Victoria 
showed her esteem by conferring upon her 
the Victoria and Albert Order, 


lady in waiting. 
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A King’s Daughter.—The Duke 
and Duchess of Fife will soon come 
south to Portman Square, where they 
will remain for a short time before 
going to Upper Sheen House for a few 
weeks. Later they are going to 
Brighton to their house in Chichester 
Terrace, Kemp Town, which they 
have taken for the benefit of the 
children. There the Ladies Alexandra 
and Maud Duff will walk in the 
Sussex Square Gardens and the ter- 
races below, will ride on their ponies 
up towards Rottingdean—no longer 
beset with pilgrims to the Kipling 
shrine—and will take their fencing 
lessons which do them so much good. 
They are expert little swordswomen. 


Prince’s Movements.— The Prince 
of Wales has promised to stay with 
the Earl and Countess of Londes- 
borough for some shooting in the 
course of this month. Lord Londes- 
borough’s principal coverts are in the 
East Riding round Londesborough 
and especially in the Selby district. 
They are regularly shot over in the 
early season and big bags are always 
the result. After that Lord Londes- 
borough will go south to Northerwood 
to shoot in the New Forest. The 
Royal Family and the Londesborough 
family have long been on terms of 
friendship. The King used to stay 
with the late Lord Londesborough at 
Londesborough Lodge, Scarborough. 
One of these visits was marked in a 
melancholy manner by his attack of 
typhoid. The Londesborough estate 

~ has not been long in the family. It 
was purchased from the old Duke of Devon- 
shire in accordance with the will of the 
famous and wealthy Mr. Denison, to whom 


the family owe their riches and indirectly 


their titles. 


Countess of Londesborough.—The Coun- 
tess of Londesborough is a beautiful woman, 
very tall, fair, with great masses of golden 
hair, a wonderfully clear complexion, and large 
eyes. She is a regular Diana of the chase. 
Last season she huntéd a good deal with the 
Badminton Hounds, and was present at the 
meet and run of the hunt which celebrated 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wa'es 
to Badminton. She is a charming hostess 
and has well kept up the hospitable traditions 
of Londesborough Lodge during the Scar- 
borough cricket we: k. 
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The Hon. Mary Forester.—I once heard 
a man describe Miss Forester as “a real 
downright Diana of the shires.” And if one 
could imagine the chaste goddess in a modern 
hunting skirt on horseback at the heels of the 
hounds, pounding over ploughland or wishing 
some Marconi of the fields would invent 
wireless fencing, the description might pass. 


THE HON. MARY FORESTER 
Only daughter of Lord Forester 


For the Hon. Mary Forester is a wel-known 
figure with the Wheatland and Albrighton 
packs, and like her father, Lord Forester, who 
is generally with her, she rides straight with a 
determination to be in at the death. Her 
friends all say she is a “good fellow,” and 
speculate as to the romantic reason, if any, 
why she persists in remaining so long single. 
It is not strange that Miss Forester should be 
fond of sport. Her ancestors were mighty 
hunters in their time, and as royal foresters 
to the early Norman kings had the custody it 
fee of a large part of the Wrekin Forest. 
Of course, her horizon is not limited to the 
hunting field. She loves outdoor life of every 
sort, and not long ago made a very enjoyable 
yachting trip round the Mediterranean with 
her father, 


Lord Forester.—Miss Forester’s father is 
a fine upstanding specimen of the English 
country gentleman. Very fond of hunting 
and shooting—in fact, a good all-round sports- 
man—he has never neglected his public 
duties. Closely identified with Wenlock, he 
sat for the constituency in the House of 
Commons for eleven years prior to 1885, has 
twice served as mayor of the town, and still 
takcs an intelligent interest in the affairs of 
its “ parish pump.” At coronation time people 
who were not personally acquainted with the 
court-ous owner of Willey Park speculated as 
to whether he would wear his hat in West- 
minster Abbey instead of his coronet. If he 
had done anything so unpardonable, and in 
his case so improbable, he would have been 
perfectly within his legal right, for Bluff King 


' eligible. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Hal granted to his ancestor the privilege 
which the Foresters shared with the De 
Courcys, of remaining covered in the royal 
presence, Miss Forester’s 
mother, Lady Forester, by the 
way, is herself of royal descent, 
her father, Sir Willoughby 
Dixie of Bosworth, being one 
of the few whose family tree 
show an unbroken line from 
the Plantagenet kings. 


The Owner of Cliveden.— 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor 
has been a British subject since 
1899, though nearly £1,000,c00 
of his huge annual income is 
derived from American sources. 
In New York alone he is reputed 
to own about £10,000,000 of 
house property, including the 
huge and fashionable Waldorf 
Hotel, and he is said to have 
invested largely in this country 
as well. To his credit be it 
said he has never humbled 
himself before the “ smart set,” 
but on the contrary holds his 
head very high as becomes a 
man whose family have 
possessed wealth and influence 
for many generations, for the 
Astors are no parvenus, and 
the owner of Cliveden, when 
he entertains sumptuously—as 
he does—is quite justified in 
maintaining a certain amount 
of American independence in 
his attitude towards his most 
distinguished guests. Thus, 
though a charming host, he never allows 
them to interfere with his ordinary habits. 
If you are invited to Cliveden you may retire 
as late as you like, but you must 
not expect Mr. Astor to stay up 
with you. He has his regular 
hours, and he goes to bed at his 
own time, no matter who his 
guests may be. They are left to 
his accompl.shed private secre- 
tary, Mr. McQuhae, who, I am 
bound to say, fills a difficult part 
with consummate skill. 


Lafayette 


Heir to a Marquisate.— 
Among the persistent bachelors 
who are the despair of match- 
makers Lord Kerry, the soldier 
son and heir of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, is, perhaps, the most 
Yet he has turned 
thirty without showing any 
definite sign of settling down. 
At one time certainly it was 
thought by the people who know 
everything that Miss Astor, the 
wealthy and accomplished 
daughter of the owner of Clive- 
den, was certain to be the future 
Countess of Kerry. But the 
same sapient prophets had 
already mated her with quite a 
number of aristocratic eligibles— 
amongst others with the young 
Duke of Roxburghe. The earl 
is four or five years older than 
the duke, and has had overa year 
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of active service in South Africa, where he got 
his D.S.O. It may be remembered that when 
he returned in 1900 he had quite a rousing 
reception from his neighbours at Bowood 
Park, his country house in Wiltshire. From 
the material point of view the suggested match 
would have been a most desirable one, for 
the very prominent part Lord Lansdowne has 
taken in public life, as Viceroy in succession 
of Canada and India and subsequently as. 
Secretary for War and Foreign Secretary, must 
have made a serious demand upon his private 
fortune. 


Countess Tolstoy.—Countess Tolstoy is 
the wife of Mr. Philip Stanhope, the brother of 
Earl Stanhope. She is, of course, Russian by 
birth, the daughter cf the late Count Cancrine 
and the widow of Count Tolstoy—not the nove- 
list, obviously, but another member of the same 
family. Her Christian name is the same as 
that of our Queen. Bearing such a stirname it 
is almost natural that her opinions should be 
advanced, and as a matter of fact she has 
cordially followed her husband in all his 
Radical views, including Home Rule. At one 
time she was idolised by the Irish members 
and their womenkind. It is a strong proof 
of the decorum of British politics that these 
views have never interfered with the esteem 
existing between her and her connections, 
Lord and Lady Stanhope, who are strong 
Unionists. At her house in Carlton Gardens 
Countess Tolstoy and her husband entertain 
splendidly. 

A Little Welshwoman.— Miss Joan 
Henllys Lloyd, whose portrait appears on 
this page, is the younger daughter of Sir 
Marteine and Lady Lloyd of Newport Castle, 
Pembrokeshire. Sir Marteine is by right of 
tenure the 24th Lord of the Barony of Kemes, 
and is the last Lord Marcher in the kingdom. 
All sorts of curious prerogatives are attached 
to him. For example, by virtue of a charter 
dated A.D. 1215 he has the right of appointing 
the Mayor of Newport, and is representative 
of Martin de Tours, who accompanied William 
the Conqueror to England. 


JOAN HENLLYS LLOYD 
Youngest daughter of Sir Marteine Lloyd 
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MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY—A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPH BY BARON A. DE 
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The Queen and her Eldest Brother.—The 
Queen is in her element at this moment in 
meeting all her relations at Copenhagen. She 
is devoted to her eldest brother, the Crown 
Prince, who was born eighteen months before 
her. His wife is a Swede and has of recent 
years become intensely religious. They have 
four sons and four daughters, one of the sons 
being, of course, Queen Alexandra’s son-in- 
law, Prince Charles. 


Miss Theresa _ Fitz- 
william. — The Fitzwilliams 
are, of course, an Anglo-[rish 
family, but Miss Theresa 
Fitzwilliam, the youngest 
sister of the present earl, is a 
typical Yorkshire girl. Very 
tall and healthy-looking, with 
dark brown hair, she goes in 
for all sorts of outdoor amuse- 
ments. Hunting is her 
favourite sport, and she is 
always ready to—and fre- 
quently does—travel all night 
for a run with the hounds in 
the morning. On these occa- 
sions, like a true sportswoman, 
she takes an extra “kit” in 
her bag, and when the day is 
over changes back to the 
garb of domesticity in the 
train and goes on to some 
friend’s house in the neigh- 
bourhood ready to put in an 
appearance at another meet 
the following day. Miss Fitz- 
william has no sympathy with 
the delicate darlings of society 
in town. She believes in the 
cold tub, and has. one daily 
at an hour when the fashion- 
able members of her sex are 
in the middle of their first 
sleep. 


When Fox-hunting 
Begins. — With little more 
than a month left before 
fox-hunting begins the various 
packs are fast getting things 
into hunting trim. Arrange- 
ments necessarily vary with 
circumstances. Some practise 
economy, some launch out 
into extravagance, but there 
are few hunts, I should think, 
more economically managed 
than a certain pack in Esk- 
dale. The hounds are kept 
by the farmers, one or two 
being allotted to each stead- 
ing, and on meet mornings 
these are sent to the rendez- 
vous under convoy. At the 
close of the day the master 
simply tells them to go home, 
and they disperse accordingly. 
No return escort is needed. 
Apropos of economy there 
is, | believe, a pack in Cum- 
berland with a huntsman who 
goes afoot. With this excep- 
tion Mr. Scott - Plummer’s 
pack, which hunts the hilly 
country round Selkirk, possesses probably the 
smallest staff of any in Britain. Mr. Scott- 
Plummer himself acts as master ; his young:r 
brother, “Mr. Joe,” as he is affectionately 
called by everybody, takes duty as first whip, 
and the paid ‘‘second” officiates as whip, 
huntsman, kennelman, and general factotum. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Lady Newborough.—Lady Newborough, 
who will shortly be returning to England, 
must not be confused with Lady Newburgh. 
The first peerage is an Irish barony, the 
second a Scotch earldom. Lady Newborough, 


THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND WITH HER BROTHER, THE CROWN PRINCE 
OF DENMARK 


who has the pretty name of Grace, is the 
daughter of the late Colonel Henry Carr, and 
her sympathies are thoroughly Scotch. She 
is a great dancer and especially fond of a 
Scotch reel. At the Inverness gathering of 
recent date she was much admired—indeed, 
was pronounced to be one of the most effec- 
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tively toiletted ladies present. She has only 
been married two years. Lord Newborough, 
who is one of the Bachelors’ Club set, had 
the compliment paid him of being re-elected 
after marriage, 


Countess of Newburgh.—It is a pecu- 
liarity about this earldom that the owner is 
never called by the title. He is styled Prince 
Giustiniani and his w fe was Princess Giusti- 
niani, He is, in fact, an 
Italian, was born at Rome of 
Italian parents, lives at Rome, 
is high in favour in Papal 
circles, and married a Roman 
lady. His many children 
have Italian names, and 
several of them are married 
to Italians, At the same 
time he is naturalised as an 
Englishman by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the House of Lords 
has recognised his claim to 
the Scotch earldom. Lady 
Newburgh diced a few years 
ago. She was a charming 
lady of the old Italian school, 
very devout, of course, 
‘“black” to the core, had 
witnessed the crisis of Italian 
independence, and was always 
afraid that hcr son would 
“desert ” 


Lady lIerne Tufton.— 
Lady lerne Tufton has just 
had the happiness of wel- 
coming her husband on his 
return in safety from the war. 
Lady lerne is one of the 
many etty sisters of the 
Earl of Huntingdon who 
have been in turn brought 
out and chaperoned by their 
relations, Mrs. “ Bill” Candy 
and the Duchess of Newcastle. 
Lady lerne was the third, 
She has made the best match 
of all, for her husband is the 
heir to the barony of Hoth- 
field, several fine places, large 
estates, and other property 
All the sisters in their young 
days learnt to ride, hunt, 
follow the Sharavogue Har- 
riers, and not mind “‘ spills.” 
Since then Lady lJerne has 
hunted in the shires and in 
Kent. During her husband’s 
absence she has been a good 
deal with her younger married 
sister, Lady Rowena Pattcr- 
son, who is home from 
Singapore. 


Miss Rosamond Tufton.— 
There will be private theatri- 
cals soon at Appleby Castle 
under the management of 
Miss Rosamond Tufton, Lord 
Hothfield’s daughter, who is 
keenly interested in this kind 
of amusement and has been 
for some time. There have 
been many performances at Appleby under her 
management. One of them was sadly marked 
by the sudden death of poor Charles Colnaghi 
(“Colonel Naghi” of the “Old Stagers ”) 
while bicycling. Last year Miss Tufton acted 
in A Pair of Lunatics with great success for 
the benefit of the local cricket club, 
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St. James’s Street. Here both alighted and the Prince bestowed 
a half-crown upon the cabby. Cabby looked at it and declared it to 
be a bad one, which as a matter of fact it really was. Lord Car- 
rington explained the fact that it had been given to him in error 
and offered him another, but cabby was cross and thought an 
attempt had been made to “do” him. Finally Lord Carrington 
had to reveal the rank of his companion, when cabby duly accepted 
another half-crown, but insisted on' keeping the bad one, which he 
probably would not part with for a pretty good sum. 


The Premier’s Hostess.—Earl Cowper, who with Lady Cowper 
will shortly entertain the Prime Minister at Panshanger, was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland during the great agrarian disturbance 
in the early eighties. Lady Cowper was immensely popular in 
Dublin society, though she had the reputation of being somewhat shy 
and reserved. During her reign at Dublin Castle she displayed a 
very considerable interest in lawn tennis, and with Lord Cowper 
used to pay frequent visits to the lawn tennis championship meeting 
at Fitzwilliam Square, which was then a great social function in 
Dublin as well as an exhibition of the best lawn tennis in the world. 
Lady Cowper always followed the progress of the different matches 
with the greatest interest and insisted that the leading players should 
be presented to her. Lady Cowper is a daughter of the late Marquis 
of Northampton, a distinguished diplomat. He went on a special] 
mission to Spain to present the father of the present Monarch with 
the Order of the Garter. 


Lady Warwick’s Hotel.—-A great deal has been written about 
Lady Warwick, perhaps more than of any other woman in society, 
and yet the real Lady Warwick is known to only a privileged 
few. She is passionately fond of gardening, a taste she largely culti- 
vates at Easton Lodge. One of the features of the place is a garden 
wholly devoted to plants mentioned in the Bible; none others are 
grown in this garden. The agricultural home for girls which Lady 

- Warwick founded at Reading is an entire success. Here girls are 
THE WIFE OF THE LANDRATH OF HOMBURG taught the different lighter branches of agriculture at an almost 


Frau von Meister, who is a familiar figure to all English visitors nominal cost. 


Lady Howard of Glossop. —If her husband, Lord Howard 
of Glossop, should survive his two cousins, Lord Edmund 
Talbot and the Duke of Norfolk, this very quiet and 
charitable peeress, whose portrait I give, will have the 
privilege of appearing at Court as the premier duchess of the 
kingdom, for Lord Howard of Glossop is a Fitzalan-Howard 
and grandson of the 13th Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Edmund 
Talbot, the next heir to the dukedom and four years his senior, 
has no son to succeed him. Lady Howard is her husband’s 
second wife, and is a daughter of a good old Scottish family, 
the Scott Kerrs of Chatto and Sunlaws in Roxburghshire. As 
the head of the younger branch of the leading Catholic family 
m the Empire, and himself educated at a very exclusive 
Catholic seminary, Lord Howard is naturally a great personage 
in Catholic circles, but otherwise he is inclined to live rather 
a quiet life, and Lady Heward on her part is not at all keen 
to advertise either her good deeds or her graces. 


A Travelled Dowager. —Socially the present Lady Howard 
of Glossop is quite overshadowed by the fame of her hus- 
band’s stepmother, Winifred Lady Howard of Glossop, an 
energetic dowager who is a most indefatigable traveller and 
thinks nothing of running round the world with nobody but 
her maid to attend her. Of late years this wonderful wonian 
has spent most of her time globe-trotting, and quite recently 
has toured through Australia, New Zealand, and the West 
Indies. From sea to sea she has explo-ed North Americ:, 
and she is as familiar with Canada and Mexico as she is with 
the inhabited regions round Hyde Park. Her next trip will 
be to the durbar at Delhi. Her husband, the 1st Lord 
Howard of Glossop, who was very much interested in 
politics, sat in the House of Commons for over twenty years, 
and during the seven years his nephew, the present Duke of 
Norfolk, was a minor acted as his deputy in the office of 
Earl Marshal of England. 


The King and Bad Money. —One time his Majesty when 
Prince of Wales was accused of passing counterfeit coin. He 


3 a ; - Lafayette 
had been at a reception at Lady Bingham’s house in Portland LADY HOWARD OF GLOSSOP Hees 
Place and cone away with Lord Carrington. His Majesty Is the second wife of Lord Howard of Glossop, a cousin of the Duke of Norfolk 
hailed a passing hansom and with Lord Carrington drove to and Lord Edmund Talbot 


. 
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Lafayette 
THE COUNTESS OF CARNARVON 


Is a daughter of the late Mr. Frederick Wombwell and wife of the Earl of Carnarvon, whom she married in 1895 
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Lafayette 


THE COUNTESS OF STRADBROKE 


Is a daughter of the late Lieut.-General Fraser and wife of Lord Stradbroke, whom she married in 1898 
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r Grant 
Richards 
is bringing out 
quite a number 
of new books for 
the children, and 
not the 
quaint is 
volume 


least 

the 

in 
colours, Won- 
derful Eng- 
land} 
which I repro- 


from 


duce an illustra- 
tion for publica- 
tion here. 

I fear that 
Mrinaiic HaeMc- 
Carthy’s Priests 
and People in 
Treland* will 
trebly discredit 
Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the 
judgment of 
Irish Roman 
Catholics, so 
unfortunate are the style, the taste, and the spirit in which the 
book is written. It is written, indeed, in a kindred style to that 
which many Irish comic songs caricature as a hedge-schoolmaster’s, 
where, as in recruiting for the Guards, only candidates many feet 
long are enlisted :— 


While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing-rustics ranged around. 


More serious are the defects of taste and temper which characterise 


Here’s the London policeman 
In uniform neat, 

Without him you'd never 
Cross the street. 


Mr. McCarthy’s onslaught upon his own clergy, who are denied 
almost every virtue except that of loyalty to their Church, z.e., to 
themselves. L’Eglise, Cest moi! 
singularly striking and suggestive statistics in Mr. McCarthy’s book, 
of which, perhaps, the most significant are those which show 
that the increase of the Irish priesthood, secular and regular, 
is proportioned precisely to the decrease in the population of 
the country. 


Nevertheless, there are many 


In Munster, for example, while the population declined in a 
generation by 320,000, the number of priests, monks, and nuns has 
exactly doubled. In Connaught and in Leinster the population has 
lhe 
lean cat,” says the Spanish proverb, “is all fleas,” and the thinner 
The 
receipts from a bazaar for the building of a cathedral in Armagh— 
whose population declined in a decide from 10,000 to 7,000— 
amounted to £33,000! It is hardly just in Mr. McCarthy to 
denounce this vast army of priests, monks, and nuns for devoting 


decreased and the clergy have increased in a like proportion. 


Ireland gets the more numerous are her spiritual dependents. 


all their educational energies to keeping Ireland mediaeval, since 
the Church they are enlisted to fight for to the death is in Ireland 
purely mediaeval, as, indeed, the amazing chapter on ‘“ Masses, 
Mendicancy, and Mystification ” conclusively shows. 

Talking of the mediaeval Church it is interesting to speculate 
upon the resemblances—so many, close, and striking that they could 
not be accidental—between Buddhist and Catholic rites, ceremonies, 
monks, and monasteries. There is much about this in a book of 
deep and tragic interest, Mrs. Carson Rijnhart’s With the Tibelans 
in Tent and Temple a narrative of four years residence on the 
Tibetan border and of a journey (which ended fatally for her 
martyred missionary husband) into the far interior. Mrs, Carson 
Rijnhart with reason dislikes and distrusts the Tibetans as much as 
she likes and trusts the Chinese. On another no less interesting 
question than that of the similarity in rule and ritual between 


From Wond.rful England, or, the Happy Land. By Mrs. Ernest Ames. 
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BOOKS. 


Tibetan and 
Catholic monas- 
teries—the ques- 
tion of the 
occult know- 
ledge credited 
to the Tibetan 
priests by 
Theosophists — 
Mrs. Carson 
Rijnhart 
speak with a con- 
which 


our 


can 


fidence 
ought to discon- 
cert our western 


worshippers of 
the veiled Mo- 
kanna of the 


inaccessible 
Lhasa: “ Of the 
occult knowledge 
of the hidden 
things of nature 
attributed by 
Theosophists to 
the Tibetan 
Mina 
Fuyeh, though abbot of one o. the greatest lamaseries in Tibet and 
occupying a position of spiritual and intellectual eminence surpassed 
only by the Dalai Lama at Lhasa, knew nothing. He had never 
seen a Mahatma and was much surprised when we ,told him that 


He gracefully raises 
A No. 12 hand, 

And terrified horses 
All come to a stand. 


Published by Grant Richards 


priests, 


western people believed such to exist in Tibet.” 

What will you say to a Bowdlerised edition in two volumes of 
that rich record of engaging rascality, Tze Memoirs of Jacques 
Casanova de Seingalt, the Prince of Adventurers*? It is edifying 
to hear this arch-scamp confess in one breath his faith in God and 
in prayer and his faith in unprincipled audacity. ‘ You will laugh,” 
he says, “ to see how little I scrupled to cheat empty-headed people, 
scoundrels, and fools if 1 cou'd do it to my own advantage. So far 
as women are concerned, the inevitable mutual deception must be 
considered a matter of give and take—of two lovers one or other 
must necds be a dupe.” Every page of the unblushing autobiography 
is alive with the reflected vitality of this buoyant and flamboyant 
Gil Blas, and the pictures he gives you of the society in which he 
If, how- 
ever, he had given many a dupe reason to wish he had never been 
born he came at last himself to curse his day, when his vitality 
ebbed and left him derelict “on the bleak shore alone” of old age. 
Then “he raged against the fair sex, against himself, against 
Heaven, against nature, but above all against the year of his birth, 
1725.” 

Miss Banks’s Autobiography of a Newspaper Girl® is an 
interesting record of what a woman journalist may be called upon to 
be and do and suffer. “A great deal of my work was very horrible, 
very loathsome to me. I was obliged to run risks and encounter 
dangers which, even now that they are long past, make me shudder 
and wonder how I got through them.” No doubt much of her 
experience was of New York journalism ; but even her less shady 
and risky English exper ence of newspaper work of this adventurous 
MILES BARRY. 


flamed and on which he preyed are extraordinarily vivid. 


kind was neither pleasant nor profitable. 


1 WonpERFUL ENGLAND; oR, THE Happy Lanp. By Mrs. Ernest Ames. 
(London: Grant Richards.) 

2 PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN IRELAND. 
(London: Simpkin Marshall & Co.) 

8 WirH THE TIBETANS IN TENT AND TempLe. By Susan Carson Rijnhart, M.D. 
(London: Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier.) 

4 Tue Memoirs oF JACQUES CASANOVA DE SEINGALT, THE PRINCE OF ADVEN- 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


A Constance Collier as Roma in 7he 
Eternal City makes her appearance 
as the leading lady at His Majesty’s Theatre 
for the first time. This is not, however, the 
first play in which her part has come out 
prominently at that theatre as all who wit- 
nessed the picturesque production of Ulysses 
will readily recollect. Her appearance as Pallas 
Athene in Stephen Phillips’s poetic 
play will long be remembered as 
the occasion ofa highly meritorious 
performance and one of which 
Miss Constance Collier took full 
advantage to prove herself at least 
the equal of the greatest English 
elocutionary actresses of to-day. 


ips the spectacular drama, en- 

Hur, at Drury Lane Miss 
Collier as the Egyptian, Iras, did 
all that was possible with an un- 
sympathetic and by no means well- 
written part. A couple of years 
ago she made a decidedly favour- 
able impression as Lady Sneerwell 
in The School for Scandal at the 
Haymarket. Other plays in which 
she took part within the past four 
or five years were The Conquerors 
at St. James’s and Zhe Cuckoo 
at the Avenue, giving in the latter 
a very humorous sketch of an im- 
pecunious lady of title who answered awkward 
questions with an unvarying, “ Beg pardon.” 
Then followed Soctety’s Verdict at the 
Comedy, Women are So Serious at the 
Court, and When We were Twenty-One at 
the Comedy. Quite an erroneous impression 
prevails amongst playgoers that Miss Collier 
is related to Miss Julia Neilson and Miss 
Lily Hanbury, but in reality they are nothing 
more than the best of friends. 


FE glish exponents of the part of the dwarf, 

Mime, in Szeg fried are, to say the 
least of it, none too numerous, and Mr. 
Payne Clarke, who returned from America 
to join the Moody-Manners Company in 
their recent season at Covent Garden, 
certainly gave a remarkably good perform- 
ance of this difficult part. Mr. Clarke is a 
Manchester man who sang first as a boy, 
then as an alto, and finally as_ principal 
tenor at the Church of the Holy Name 
there. He was for four years with the Carl 
Rosa Company, and in America was the 
original English exponent of Turiddu and 
Canio in Cavalleria and Pagliacci. 


M iss Ida Worsley of Daly’s Theatre 

is a young actress for whom 
the future would appear to 
promise the coveted suc- 
cesses that the stage can 
give. She has a delightful 
voice, a more than pre- 
possessing face, and a 
reposeful manner signifi- 
cant of earnestness. This 
year for the first time she 
took lessons in singing— 
her teacher, Mr. Frederick 
Rosse—and soon had 
made such progress that 


she was asked to play Angela Gilfain in an 
amateur performance of Florodora at St. 
George’s Hall. Mr. Rosse was so impressed 
that he advised her to go upon the stage, and 
his introduction to Mr. George Edwardes led 
to an engagement there and then—seven or 
eight weeks ago—to understudy Miss Maggie 
May for the Princess in A Country Girl. A 


Bassano 


MR. HALL CAINE’S HEROINE 


Miss Constance Collier, who plays the part of Roma in The Eternal City at His Majesty's Theatre 
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fortnight afterwards she played the part 
with undoubted ability, the more remarkable 
because it was the first night that she had 
—with the exception of the amateur perform- 
ance at St. George’s Hall—looked across the 
footlights at an audience. Miss Worsley is 
a Manchester young lady whose mother, 
singing under the same name, was well 
known on the concert platform. 


he possibility of a mystery or 
miracle play being acted in 
London is decidedly stimulating, 
not only on account of its novelty 
from the point of view of the 
playgoing public but also on 
account of the influence which its 
presentation would have on the 
actors themselves. How great that 
influence may be is demonstrated 
by the effect of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play on the actors. 


n example of that influence 
was once remarkably demon- 
strated when San Francisco had 
a regular passion play performed, 
not, however, in the open air but 
in a theatre, where, with all the 
possibilities of scenic illusion, it 
produced the most enthralling effect 
on the emotions of the audience. 
The actor who was engaged to play 
Christus was a famous star with a beautiful 
face and voice, and his make-up, after one 
of the best-known portraits, was con- 
summate in its realism. So great an effect 
did his acting have on him that between 
the acts, instead of foregathering with his 
comrades in the greenroom or talking to 
them at the wings, he used to retire to his 
own dressing-room and sit wrapped in 
meditation. 


H € was a great smoker, and as soon as 
he got to his room he lighted his 
pipe and sat smoking until it was necessary 
for him to again go on to the stage. One 
night, just after the curtain had fallen on 
the scene in which the crown of thorns had 
been placed on his head, he went as usual 
to his room, picked up his pipe, and lean- 
ing his head on his hand and his elbow 
on the table he began smoking and 
thinking. His fingers pushed the crown 
out of its place so that it fell slightly 
forward, producing a curiously incongruous 
effect. So engrossed was hein his thoughts 
that he did not hear the door open 
and the manager enter. The in- 
congruity of the appearance of the 
actor struck the manager. Without 
saying a word he went quieily 
to the table, picked up a hand 
glass and held it up so that the 
actor saw himself reflected. 
He hastily took the pipe from 
his mouth. ‘* Never again,” 
he said, and from that night, 
inveterate smoker though he 
was, neither pipe, cigar, nor 
cigarette touched his mouth 
during the rest of the run of 
the play. 
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The Family Drama and What it Means in the Plavhouse. 


o the nepotism of the political world the paragraph writers are 
always making unveiled references, and they discuss the affairs 
of the “ Hotel Cecil” and the house of Chamberlain as if they had 


never heard 
the proverb, 
“Blood is 
thicker than 
water.” The 
working of the 
same proverb 
is to be found 
in most of the 
professions in 
which the 
power can be 
exercised, and 
by no means 
least in the 
theatrical 
world, in 
which, by some 
curious perver- 
sion of the 
public imagi- 
nation, the 
family tie is 
supposed to be 
less — binding 
than in any 
other. Indeed, 
the community 
of interest 
which is con- 
stantly being 
exhibited on 
the playbills of 
our theatres 
not only gives 
the lie direct 
to this popular 
belief, but is 


one of the most delightful characteristics of the intimate life of the 
stage into which the paragrapher may intrude without being guilty of 
that indiscretion which it is the fashion of so many players to decry. 


pers of this family connection in the 

drama are to be seen at several theatres 
at the present time, and other examples do 
not need much searching for to readily occur. 
If one looks at the theatres, one finds Miss 
Winifred Emery, the leading lady of the 
theatre controlled by her husband Mr. Cyril 
Maude, and Mr. Frederick Harrison, while 
over the way Mrs. Tree is, if not the leading 
actress in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s company, at 
least certain of playing the best part suited 
to her ability. Only a little farther east Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh is the chief actress at the 
Garrick, which is controlled by Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, while in Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
company ever since he married Miss Gertrude 
Elliott, that charming young actress has 
played the chief woman’s character, and Mr. 
Seymour Hicks and Miss Ellaline Terriss 
have not been separated artistically for several 
seasons. 


|p: is not, however, only in the case of the 
actors well known to London that this 
happy state of things exists, for it is equally 
true in the provinces, where many men and 
women who have to travel make sacrifices in 
order to be members of the same company. 


or is it only with regard to the actors that 

the “ blood is thicker than water ” prin- 

ciple obtains. If a man writes a play and 
his wife is on the stage it is safe to bet 
“dollars to -doughnuts,” as they say in 


A SCENE FROM “QUALITY STREET” AT THE VAUDEVILLE 


This shows the return of Valentine Brown (Mr, Seymour Hicks) from the wars and his surprise at finding pretty Phoebe Throssell 
‘of the Ringlets ’ (Miss Terriss) demure and snooded. On the right sits her elder sister, Susan (Miss Marion Terry) 


MISS TERRISS AND MR. SEYMOUR HICKS 


As Phoebe Throssell and Captain Brown in Quality 
Street at the Vaudeville 
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America, that his wife will play the leading part, or at all events 
the best part possible. 
clever comedy, Onze Summer's Day, was produced by Mr. Hawtrey 


When Mr. H. V. Esmond’s exceedingly 


the heroine 
was Miss Eva 
Moore, who in 
private life is 
Mrs. H. V. Es- 
mond, Again, 
when Mr: 
George Alex- 
ander ‘ pre- 
sented” Mr, 
Esmond’s_ no 
less charming 
comedy, Zhe 
Wilderness, it 
was also Miss 
Eva Moore 
who was 
selected to play 
the heroine. 


hen one 

of the 
characteristic 
comedies of 
modern life is 
produced bear- 
ing the name 
of Mr. R. C. 
Carton as the 
author, the 
probability 
that the chief 
part will be 
played by Miss 
Compton, who 
off the stage 
is Mrs. Carton, 
amounts prac- 


tically to a certainty as Lord and Lady Algy, Wheels Within 
Wheels, Lady Huntworth’s Experiment, The Undercurrent, 
and A White, Elephant sufficiently attest, while since Mr. Cosmo 


Stuart entered the ranks of the playwrights 
Mrs. Cosmo Stuart, or Miss Marie Tempest 
as she is professionally known, has acted the 
leading part in his plays, if the present piece 
at the Duke of York’s and Vanity Fair, of 
which Mr. Stuart was part author, may be 
taken as a guide. 


hen women write the plays the same 
pleasant feature is to be seen, and an 
example is forthcoming in the only play now 
being acted, the author of which is exclusively 
a woman, Mrs. J. H. Ryley’s Mice and Men, 
in which Mr, J. H. Ryley acts. At Christmas- 
time Mrs. Burnett’s delightful play of Zz¢¢/e 
Lord Fauntleroy was produced, and the Earl 
of Dorincourt was acted by Mr. Will Dennis, 
who off the stage is Mr. Stephen Townesend, 
Mrs. Burnett’s husband. 


f the dramatist does not happen to have a 
wife on the stage but a daughter, a place 
is certain to be found for her in his work. 
Thus in Chance, the Idol, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s daughter (Miss Winifred Arthur-Jones) 
is playing, while in Zhe Princess’s Nose 
Miss Ethelwyn Arthur-Jones acted, as both 
sisters did in The Maneuvres of Jane on 
tour; and when 7he Degenerates was pro- 
duced Miss Lily Grundy made her appearance 
in her father’s play. No doubt the list might 
be extended to brothers and sisters, perhaps 
even to “cousins and aunts.” 
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Miss Kitty Loftus in her Dressing-room at the Savoy Theatre. 


A FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR THIS JOURNAL BY MR. F. G, HODSOLL. 


he first act of Naughty Nancy, the musical comedy which she has produced at the Savoy. On the dressing table will 
ers that has been handed on the stage by an enthusiastic member of the audience 


This picture shows Miss Kitty Loftus in t 
be seen a basket of flow 
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MR. WILLIAM GREEN (tenor)! 


Peme this month two important musical 

festivals will take place, one at Bristol 
which begins to-day, and the other at 
Norwich which begins on October 21. 
As both festivals are to be held in public halls 
the committees are thus enabled to make a 
feature of secular music. Madame Albani, 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Madame Clara Butt, 
Mr. William Green, and Mr. Andrew Black 
are to take part on both occasions. No 
musical festival would be complete without 


Elijah or The Messiah. Bristol has 
chosen the two works and Norwich 
Elijah. After mentioning these items 


there is no further similarity between the two 


festivals. 
The ‘tenth Bristol Musical Festival was 
to have been held in 1899, but had 
to be postponed until this year owing to 
the destruction of the old Colston Hall by 
fire. The new hall is a great improve- 
ment upon the old, and has a larger seat- 
ing capacity. Mr. George Riseley has again 
been appointed conductor of the festival. 
No better appointment could have been 
made, for he is not only an_ excellent 
musician but a splendid trainer of voices and 
a capital organiser. Mr. Riseley is a thorough 
Bristolian. He was born there, educated 
there, and has practically lived there all his 
life. He is not unknown to Londoners, for at 
one time he was the conductor of the Queen’s 
Hall Choral Society and also the musical 
director at the Alexandra Palace. 


[2 addition ‘to the principals who are singing 

at both festivals Bristol will have the 
services of Miss Alice Lakin, Mr. Charles 
Saunders, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Watkin 
Mills, Mrs. Brown Potter, Mr. Rudolph de 
Cordova, M. Paderewski, Miss Adela Verne, 
and Mr, Leonard Borwick. It must be 
observed that amongst these artistes there 
are two reciters and three pianists. Mrs. 
Brown Potter and Mr. Rudolph de Cordova 
will assist in Mendelssohn’s dramatic cantata, 
Antigone, and the former will recite a 
dramatic poem, ‘ Bergliot,” with orchestral 
accompaniment. M. Paderewski will play 
Beethoven’s concerto in E flat (‘‘ Emperor ”) in 
addition to a composition of his own, a Polish 
fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra. Miss 
Adela Verne will play Liszt’s ‘ Hungarian 
Rhapsody,” No. 1 in F, and Mr. Leonard 
Borwick will play Saint-Saens’s fantasia, 
“Africa,” in addition to Grieg’s concerto in 
A minor for pianoforte and orchestra. By 
the introduction of reciters and pianists into 
the festival a greater variety is imparted to the 
proceedings and the constant strain upon the 
listener which, it must be confessed, is severe 
to anybody but the enthusiastic expert is 
thereby lessened. 


The Bristol and Norwich 


Musical Festival. 


iss Adela Verne, the young and accom- 
plished pianist, was entirely taught by 

her sister, Miss Mathilde Verne. She made 
her first appearance in public at the Crystal 
Palace when she was fourteen years old and 
played Tschaikewsky’s B flat minor concerto. 
Since then she has played at the “ Pops ” 
and the Queen’s Hall Concerts, has toured, 
in Australia, and has made a big success in 
Vienna. Miss Alice Lakin, the contralto, was 
a pupil of Dr. Swinnerton Heap. She is an 
excellent singer and possesses great facility 
in reading music at sight. Mr. Andrew Black, 
the well-known baritone, first sang at an 
important concert as an amateur ; the occasion 
was when he was suddenly called upon to fill 
the place. of Signor Foli. This was at 
Glasgow and the work was Zhe Messiah. 


MISS ALICE LAKIN (contralto) 


The conductor, Mr. August Manns, promptly 
offered him two engagements at the Crystal 
Palace, which he accepted. Mr. Black then 
went to Italy and studied under Scafati. 


t this festival two choirs will be employed 
—a specially-selected festival choir of 
500 voices and a male-voice choir of 350 
voices. There will also be a complete festival 
band of 90 performers with Mr. H. Lewis as 
principal first violin. Dr. Edward Grieg, the 
Norwegian composer, had promised to con- 
duct three of his own compositions, but owing 
to ill-health he has had to abandon the idea 
of coming over to England just now. His 
presence would have lent additional interest 
to the concerts, 


MISS ADELA VERNE (pianist) 
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MR. ROBERT RADFORD (bass)! 


Fiche Norfolk and Norwich twenty-seventh 
Triennial Musical Festival will take 
place in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, on 
October 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. The con- 
ductor is Mr. Alberto Randegger. Dr. 
Bunnett will ‘preside at the organ and Mr, 
G, H. Betjemann will lead the orchestra. 
The band and chorus consist of 350 per- 
formers. In addition to others previously 
mentioned the following principal vocalists 
will take part: Madame Blauvelt, Miss Kate 
Moss, Miss Margaret Macintyre, Madame 
Kirkby Lunn, Miss Marion Broom, Miss Ada 
Crossley, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. H. J. Brookes, 
Mr. Robert Radford, Mr. George Stubbs, and 
Mr. Kennerley Rumford. 
M" Robert Radford, the young bass singer 
who is so rapidly coming to the front, 
was a pupil of Mr. Frederic King at the 
Royal Academy of Music. He is certainly a 
very welcome addition to the small number of 
real basses before the public. 
or the Norwich Festival there are sixteen 
principal vocalists. Mr. W. H. Squire 
(cellist) and Dr, Bunnett (organist) are the 
only two solo instrumentalists who will take 
part in this five-days musical feast. Itis a 
great pity that more variety has not been 
imparted to the proceedings by engaging some 
celebrated violinist or pianist. 


he works that will be performed for the 
first time are: Dr. Cowen’s “ Corona- 
tion Ode,” Dr. Parker’s ‘f Star Song,’’ Alberto 
Randegger’s “ Werther’s Shadow,” Arthur 
Hervey’s concert overture, ‘f Youth,” Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s orchestral _ suite, 
“London Day by Day,” Sir C. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s ‘“ Irish Rhapsody ” in D minor, Edward 
German’s ‘Rhapsody on March Themes,” 
Herbert Bedford’s love scene from Romeo and 
Juliet, and Frederic Cliffe’s scena, “The 
Triumph of Alcestis.” 


ach evening is to be given up to a 
miscellaneous programme, which is 
replete with good things. This 1s a happy 
arrangement, for one large choral work each 
day ought to satisfy any ordinary concert- 
goer. No doubt there will bea certain amount 
of interest imparted to the proceedings by 
the presence of those composers who have 
either written new works for the festival or 
who will conduct old ones. Sir Hubert Parry’s 
genial countenance is to be seen at most 
festivals, and on this occasion he will conduct 
his ‘Ode to Music.” The poem has been 
written by Mr. Arthur C. Benson, the well- 
known Eton master. Mr. Arthur Hervey, the 
musical critic of the Morning Post, will 
conduct his concert overture, “ Youth.” That 
versatile musician, Dr. Frederic Cowen, par- 
ticularly famous as a song composer, will 
conduct his ‘‘ Coronation March and Ode.” 
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Miss Nina Boucicault at the Apollo Theatre. 


Biograph 


Miss Nina Boucicault, who is playing in What Would a Gentleman Do? isa remarkably clever actress. The daughter of the author of The Shaughraun, she comes from one of the most 
her father, and both her brothers have been known to playgoers, and she has also married an actor, Mr. E. H. Kelly. Miss Boucicault has 


notable theatrical families, for her mother, 
She was exceedingly good in The New Clown, and now she is galvanising a somewhat poor part in What Would a Gentleman Do ? 


done nothing better than in Lion Hunters at Terry's. 
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Canada Pictures in the Alhambra Ballet. 


Hana 


These pictures illustrate Canadian life in Britannéa's Realm at the Alhambra. The dazzling whiteness of the dresses offers a most restful contrast to the gorgeous 
costumes in the other parts of the ballet 
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“MAINLY ABOUT PEOPLE” 


By Walter Emanuel. 


Pavement Artists 
H alf their description is right enough, for they certainly draw on the 
pavement. Probably one who was an artist as well would make 
his fortune at the business, for the public is always fond of a novelty. 

There is even a species that does not draw on the pavement ; 
pieces of cardboard are used which are propped against a wall. 
This is scarcely a change for the better as the drawings on : 
pavement itself will be washed out by a 
shower of rain. 

Both sorts have the same stock in 
trade. The pavement artist’s empire is 
one on which the sun always sets; there 
will invariably be a sunset. Also there 
will be a herring on a plate to prove that 
there are more wonderful fish out of the 
sea than ever went into it. And there will 
be a young lady with yellow curls and ob, 
such lovely black eyes; and there will be 
portraits of our Great Generals which will / v 
make their wives wonder how they could 
have married them, and explains, perhaps, 
why we have not more Great Generals, 

Yet one must not blame the 
pastelliste du pave, for realism 
has its drawbacks, “But, my 
man, that is not a bit like milk 


Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


stopped the ’bus in the middle of the road. There was much traffic 
and the lady was nervous, and bungled several first-rate chances 


‘pointed out to her by the conductor of making her way to the ’bus. 


However, at the fourth attempt she reached it. There was then 
some trouble at the door with her umbrella, which she would not 
put down until she was right in, and she requested the conductor 
to start the ’bus until she was seated as she had been vaccinated. 
Ultimately the conductor was enabled to 
shout, “Hon you go, Bill,” which called © 
forth a sarcastic retort from the driver. A 
few minutes later the lady stabbed the 
conductor in the back with the end of her 
umbrella. The conductor, who was no 
novice, knew this meant he was to collect 
the fare. So he entered the ’bus and the 
jady then began to look for her purse. 
During the search she said to the con- 
ductor, “I hope you aren’t a pirate.” 
When she found her purse she gave the 
man a half-sovereign and asked him, 
“How much?” ‘It depends where you 
want to go to,” said the conductor. 
“ Bank,” said 
the lady. At 
that the con- 
ductor gave her 


in that saucer,” said a passer- — ~— ne back her half- 
by one day pointing to one of sovereign 
the drawings on the pavement. rather roughly 
“No, it ain’t, and it ain’t in- and went out- 
tended to be,” answered the side and rang 
artist with some heat. “TI did THAT EVENING HE BEAT HIS’ WIFE the bell. 


one like the real thing once, 
it took me close on two hours, and then ’a beastly dog came and 
lapped it up.” 
The Muffin Man 

This, I always think, is one. of the gentlest of callings—perhaps, 
after the maker of mittens, the gentlest. 

By way of contrast the muffins themselves are very indigestible, 
and two will kill a baby. It is one of the grievances of the poor 
that they are so expensive. 


"Bus Conductors 

It is no use blinking the fact: there is an entire, and not 
unimportant, sex which does not meet with the approval of ’bus 
conductors. 

I refer to “ them lidies.” 

It was raining, and one of them hailed the ’bus from the 
pavement by waving 
her umbrella at the 
body of the vehicle. 
The conductor hap- 
pened to see her, and 
after ringing twice 


“You're going 
the wrong way,” he said. “Why didn’t you tell me so before I got 
in?” flared up the lady angrily. To the man’s credit he did not 
give her the answer. He helped her out—by the vaccination arm, 
he hoped. 

Then he looked at me. ‘“ Them lidies /” he said with superb 
reticence. 

That evening he beat his wife. 

And the conductors have other things to put up 
with. I once saw the driver of a ’bus flick a passing 
small boy with his whip. The small boy turned round, 
ran after the ’bus, and pinched the conductor’s leg 
heartily. Vicarious justice again. 


The British Workman 

The foreigner has beaten us in many things, 
but the British workman is still the most stupid in 
the world. 

A passing ’bus driver surprised some British 
workmen working one day.. They were engaged in 
throwing up one of our roads. “ Now mind,” he said, 
“you don’t close it up and then ’ave to open it all up: 
again like you did last time ’cos you’d forgot to put 
in the pipes.” But all 
that can be said in print 
about the British work- 
man has long ago been 
said. 


THE PAVEMENT ARTIST 


THE TALLER 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Excuse that Failed.—I have read 
-with immense interest, and | hope instruction, 
the various reviews that have appeared in 
newspapers and magazines on the Australian 


Unconsciously Unfair.—Much of this so- 
called criticism was written by men who are 
incapable of being consciously unfair; but 
patriotic pride often leads to casuistry, and I 


THE LONDON WELSH TEAM 


Which opened their season at Queen's Club with a match against Newport on September 28 From left to 


right: 
Roberts, W. 


Back row—Dr. Pryce Jenkins (linesman), A. F. Harding, M. T. Williams, ¥ 
G. Hodge, W. S, \Hughes, W. LI. Davies (honorary secretary); middle row—F. H. Clay, 


. F. Williams, W. C 


W. J. Evans, W. H. Watts, W. Llewellyn (captain), E. D. Evans, R. T. Gabe, E. Morgan; front row— 
H. T. Maddocks, R. Russell 


tour of 1902. In their estimate of the details 
of the play during the tour the writers differed 
considerably, but as regards two points they 
displayed a singular unanimity—the excellence 
.of Victor Trumper’s batting and the good luck 
of the Australians in finding so many bowlers’ 
wickets. Mr. Trumper’s extraordinary merits 
as a batsman are a self-evident fact, but the 
truth about the other point of agreement is 
not so plain. Itis assumed 

almost universally by the 

‘critics and reviewers that 

in a dry season the Aus- 

tralian attack would have 

proved quite inadequate. 


Not New.—Now this 
method of hypothetical 
‘criticism is unfortunately Ses 
not altogether new. se 
Almost exactly the same 
tone was adopted after 
the Australians’ great 
victory in 1882 at the Oval. 
In reviewing the tour of that 
year the critics, while giving 
full credit to the Australians for 
their victories, dwelt on their good 
fortune in falling on a wet summer, 
which ‘brings good and bad batsmen 
to much the same level” and materially 
strengthens even the strongest bowling, the 
assumption, of course, being that under nor- 
mal conditions English batting is far superior 
to Australian. From 1882 till 1899 England 
was almost uniformly victorious, and one reads 
nothing of this “ might-have-been ” criticism. 
In the latter year, however, Australia won 
the only test match that was played to a 
finish, and the hypothetical reviewer again 
had an innings. We were told again and 
again that it was lucky for the Australians 
that the weather was so dry as they were 
thus enabled by slow batting to draw several 
matches which they otherwise would have lost. 


am afraid that if the Australians had no other 
opportunity of observing English sportsman- 
ship except from reading the reviews they 
would not hold too lofty an opinion of us. 
Practically the matter comes to this; a dry 
season suits the Australian batting better than 
it does ours, and a wet season their bowlers ; 
therefore under any conditions they must have 
the best of the luck. Mr. MacLaren, who, by 


A CLEVER TACKLE BY THE WELSH CAPTAIN 


the way, writes almost as well as he bats, 
takes a far different view. In an article in 
the Pall Mall Magazine for October, referring 
to the past season, he declares, ‘“ although the 
wicket had been damaged by rain, yet in my 
opinion it could never be called a bowler’s 
wicket, since it was too soft to be termed 
difficult ; but the Australians, by the excellence 
of their bowling, have a knack of making 
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wickets appear difficult.” I hope that, what- 
ever the result of the next series of test 
matches, the reviewers will take a leaf out of 
Mr. MacLaren’s book. 


The London Welsh.—Judging by the 
excellent gate which their match against 
Newport attracted the London Welsh will 
find their enterprise in securing the Queen’s 
Club amply rewarded. As far as the actual 
play went the Welshmen gave a most in- 
different display, but they were badly let down 
by the halves, and many of the players seemed 
palpably out of condition, On paper they 
looked good enough for almost anything, and 
no doubt as the season advances they will 
show their true form. Rugby football in 
London wants all the encouragement it can 
be given, and the action of Blackheath and 
Richmond in refusing fixtures to the London 
Welsh is as impolitic as it is churlish. Both 
these clubs, of course, have a right to arrange 
their fixtures as they wish, but they both occu- 
pied for so long such a prominent position in 
the Rugby world that they cannot expect to be 
judged quite as ordinary clubs. Twenty years 
ago Blackheath v. Richmond was one of the 
events of the football season. To-day, except 
from an antiquarian point of view, the meeting 
of these two clubs is merely an incident which, 
except among the players themselves and 
their immediate followers, excites no more 
interest than any match between two first-class 
teams. 


The Power of Tradition.—It is wonderful 
how tradition tells even in league football. 
West Bromwich Albion have always had the 
reputation of creating surprises and defeating 
teams which on paper looked able to crush 
them. Although the personnel of the West 
Bromwich team has completely changed in 
the last two or three years the old tradition 
remains. ‘Till last Saturday week Newcastle 
United had not lost a game, while West 
Bromwich occupied a lowly position in the 

list. Yet when the two clubs met, West 

Bromwich won by 6 goals to I. 


County Football.—I do not believe 
that the attempt to revive county 
football under the Association code 

will succeed even though the idea 
has the strong support of C. B. 
Fry and the president of the 

league. As far as_first- 
class football is concerned 
public interest is centred 
solely in the doings of ¢he 
League and the Southern 
League and county foot- 
ball would have to serve 
up a very appetising dish 
indeed to entice the public 
to its banquets, A more 
practical change would be 
to introduce into the league 
some such qualification 
as holds good in county cricket. The real 
flaw in league football is not professionalism, 
but the fact that there is not even the slightest 
attempt to make the teams territorial. I 
admit that some county elevens in cricket are 
cosmopolitan in their personnel, but at any rate 
in the county championship the same men 
cannot appear for two or three different 
counties in the same season. 
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The Versatility of C. B. Fry.—Mr. Fry, 
it is stated, is tired of the position of full back 
_and wishes to try his hand, or rather his feet, 
If this is the case it will 


in the forward line. 


European Champions.—The tournament 
which, under the somewhat flowery title of 
the championship of Europe, has been taking 
place in the covered court at Queen’s Club 


ROYAL ARTILLERY SPORTS AT WOOLWICH 
150 yards veteran race, won by Sergeant Wright 


‘not be the first time that the famous athlete 
has played forward. I remember seeing him 
in 1894 playing on the wing, for the Casuals, 
I think, and right well he played too. As far 
as the Corinthians are concerned it would be 
of more service to them if Mr. Fry could only 
-develop into a half-back. Without Wreford 
Brown and Middledich the Corinthian half- 
back line is painfully weak. 


A New Goalkeeper.— H. R. Barrett sur- 
prised his numerous friends by appearing as 
goalkeeper in a match between the Casuals 
and Clapton. Last séason he injured his leg 
rather badly and it was generally understood 
that he had retired from football. The agile 
little half-back, however, evidently finds it 
‘hard to tear himself away from the game. 
He kept goal capitally. 


Cc.’ B. FRY 


«Getting into condition for the football season 


during the past week produced some excellent 
play. Tennis under cover has never been 
particularly popular in this country, the 
leading English players for the most part 
preferring to keep themselves in practice in 
the open air at Cannes when the weather in 
this country renders out-of-door play im- 
possible. Covered tennis courts are by no 
means a new institution. It was, I believe, 
in the covered court at Maida 
Vale—now demolished—that the 
Renshaws first showed what manner 
of men they were, and in the 
winners of the Covered Court 
Championship, originally played at 
the Hyde Park court and subse- 
quently at Queen’s, are included 
such well-known names as H. F. 
Lawford, E. W. Lewis, E. G. Meers, 
and H. S. Mahony. 


An Untimely Death.—Mr. 
J. B. Gribble, who died last 
week at the early age of thirty- 
one, was a tennis player of 
great ability although his fame 
was somewhat overshadowed 
by the more brilliant perform- 
ances of Mr, Eustace Miles. 
He played for Cambridge 
against Oxford in 1892 and 
1893, and in both years 
defeated his opponent. He 
was ason of the late Mr. T. 
W. Gribble, at one time Post- 
master-General at Bengal, and 
of Lady Pontifex, and was 
called to the Bar in 1897. 
He never held as conspicuous 
a place in the public eye as Mr. J. 
M. Heathcote, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, or 
Sir Edward Grey, but his friends knew 
that he was a real master of the art of 
tennis. This year he competed at Lord’s 
and Queen’s Club for the Amateur 
Championship and fur the Gold Prize. 
His death is a rare loss to a game which, 
for various reasons, does not number 
any too many really skilful players 
among its adherents. 
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A Younger ‘“‘ Demon.”—It is always inte- 
resting to watch the sons of famous cricketers 
following worthily in the steps of their sires. 
Mr. W. J. Ford, I believe, ridicules the idea 
that cricket can be hereditary, and explains 
the cases of famous cricketing families as 
instances of example rather than heredity. 
However this may be, it is certain that cricket, 
like wooden legs, does run in some families, 
and one of those families is the Spofforths. 
Mr, F. R. Spofforth, the greatest bowler of all 
time, has two boys who have been brought 
up in the way they should go, and are rapidly 
developing into capital cricketers. The elder 
one, who is now at Malvern (may he be a 
“demon” some day !), isa most useful bowler, 
while the younger boy, who is at Mr. Ernest 
Smith’s school at Enfield Chase, is a capital 
bat and wicketkeeper for a youngster. He 
made 103 not out at one of the school matches 
last summer and had a batting average of 
nearly 4o. 


Past and Present.—It is always a de- 
batable point in any game how the standard 
of the present compares with that of the 
past. In cricket the approved view, as far 
as England is concerned, is that while 
good batsmen are far more numerous than 
they were thirty years ago the giants are 
fewer and the general standard of bowling has 
deteriorated. Mr. Bentley, the president of 
the Football League, has lately been giving 
his view on the comparative merits of football 
now and twenty years ago. He holds that 
the great Preston North End team and the 
Old Carthusian eleven of the middle of the 
eighties were quite as good as any team 
playing to-day. This is substantially Mr. 
G. O. Smith’s opinion also. Mr. Smith told 
me a couple of years ago that as far as his 


THE SON OF A GREAT AUSTRALIAN CRICKETER 


Master E. R. Spofforth, whose father was once the greatest 


bowler in the world 


experience went he considered that although 
the general level of excellence was possibly 
higher, the best teams of the last couple of 
years were not up to the standard of the fine 
elevens which represented Sunderland and 
Aston Villa seven or eight years ago. Of 
course, all this is a mere matter of opinion, 
but when two such excellent and experienced 
judges as Mr. Smith and Mr, Bentley agree 
it may safely be assumed that their judgment 
is correct. 


THE TATEER 


A COMPLETE 


[t was about a week before our wedding 

that I called in the afternoon as usual 
to see Camilla, with a bunch of violets. She 
prefers them to more expensive flowers, and 
so do I. 

“Where do you think I’ve been to-day ?” 
she said after having thanked me for the 
violets in the orthodox manner. Camilla has 
a way of firing off a question at one as if she 
were asking a new conundrum. I was afraid 
that if I guessed “ Peter Robinson’s” she 
would give some absurd answer suchas “ There 
and back, to see how far it was,” or ‘‘ When 
it’s a jar,” or something of the sort, I there- 
fore owned that not being Sherlock Holmes I 
could not trace her movements for the last 
few hours by observing the undulation of her. 
hair. 

“You would never guess, not if you tried 
till you were a hundred,” said Camilla. I 
thought this was a silly figure of speech, but 
did not say so. Engagements have been 
broken off for less. 

““T shouldn’t try,” was my safe rejoinder. 

“You are a most uninterested sort of 
person,” said Camilla rather sharply, “and 
for two pins I wouldn’t tell you—so there!” 
I was feeling in my coat for the two pins (I 
always carry pins when going out with 
Camilla, for something often catches and 
tears, and she has no pockets), when she 
burst forth, “I’ve ‘been to Lady Diana 
Handsdown’s wedding.” I have noticed that 
weddings are always spoken of as the pro- 
perty of the bride. The bridegroom is 
apparently a mere accessory. 

The announcement surprised me ; then I 
recovered myself. “Oh, of course, you mean 
you were in the crowd,” I said. Camilla 
looked at me with contempt tempered with 
pity. “Inthe crowd!” she exclaimed. “I 
should think not, indeed! I have been to 
the wedding as a guest.” 

Now neither Camilla nor I have a large 
acquaintance among the aristocracy. Cer- 
tainly she has an aunt whose husband was 
once Lord Mayor, and I am third cousin six 
times removed (on the female side) to a duke. 
I do not think his grace knows the relation- 
ship; he has neverspoken of it. And I knew 
perfectly well that Camilla was not acquainted 
with Lady Diana or her bridegroom, and had 
certainly never received an invitation. I 
gazed at the speaker in absolute bewilder- 
ment. 

“If you’re a good boy and promise not to 
make silly interruptions I’ll tell you the whole 
story,” said Camilla. I promised, and as her 
face was temptingly near I kissed the tip of 
her dear little nose by way of sealing the 
undertaking. ‘ There’s one interruption 
already,” she said plaintively, ‘and before 
I’ve begun, too!” Camilla, as she once told 
me, has Irish blood in her family tree. 

“It was mamma’s idea, really,” she began. 
“1 don’t know that I should ever have thought 
of it.” I put on a mildly deprecatory look 
as if to protest that Camilla was capable of 
thinking of anything. She looked dangerous 
for a moment, then went on. ‘ Mamma sug- 
gested that it would be so nice if I could go to 
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CAMILLA THE CURIOUS =-.- g 


STORY. By Ethel and Arthur Ropes. 


a really swagger wedding.” I raised my 
eyebrows. ‘Of course she didn’t use that 
word. How silly you are! Now you’ve put 
me out again. Where was I?” “ At the 
really swagger wedding,” I ventured to sug- 
gest. “Just so;.mamma thought I might 
get a few hints for—for next week, and as I 
knew Lady Diana was to be married to-day I 
thought I’d pop in and see it all.” 

“Did you hide in the organ ?”. I asked, 
for the arrangements at St. Hildegarde’s are 
so carefully made on such occasions that I 
wondered how Camilla could have sneaked 
in uninvited. She looked at me reproach- 
fully, j 

“You promised,” she began, and I 
apologised humbly. The undertaking having 
been broken required to be sealed afresh, and 
Camilla resumed. 

“T put on my new grey frock and the hat 
you like so much” (I had forgotten which it 
was, but did not dare to ask), “and a brand- 
new pair of gloves, and when I got to the 
church, somehow or other, they seemed to 
take it for granted that I was a guest. You 
see I arrived at the same time as a whole 
party of grand-looking people, and I just 
walked up the aisle and sat down at the end 
of a pew quite near the front.” 

“Lucky they didn’t mistake you for the 
bride’s mother,” I remarked. ° ‘‘ She generally 
sits in one of the front rows.” 

“Don’t try to be funny,” said Camilla, 
“because you aren’t a bit.” I looked crushed, 
and she resumed. ‘Just after the bride- 
groom had walked up the aisle to wait at the 
top for the bride—my dear boy, 1 hope you 
won’t look quite so silly as he did—when 
everybody was fidgeting about and whisper- 
ing, such a nice-looking old gentleman with 
beautiful white hair came into my pew and 
took the seat next to me.” 

“Don’t tell me that you got married to 
him by mistake !” I cried in mock alarm, but 
Camilla affected deafness, and went on. ‘‘ The 
bride was frightfully late, and everybody was 
becoming quite alarmed, and somehow or 
other, I don’t exactly know how, the old 
gentleman got talking to me. He told me he 
was so interested in the wedding because he 
had known the bridegroom ever since he was 
born, and had been at his christening and 
goodness knows what not. Of course I 
couldn’t say that I had only got in by accident, 
so I had to pretend I knew the bride’s family ; 
it seemed safer as he knew such a lot about 
the bridegroom. Well, they had the wedding, 
for the bride turned up at last looking lovely, 
and with two of the darlingest little pages you 
ever saw holding up her train, and six little 
bridesmaids. We're only going to have two 
next week.” 

1 had to bow in reluctant assent. ‘‘ But 
they are both large ones,” I said. Camilla 
tossed her head. 

“Oh, Augustus, before I forget,” she said, 
“ you must see that Canon Cope doesn’t preach 
a sermon at us as that wretched Archdeacon 
Somebody did to-day. I wonder the bride 
didn’t rush out ofthe church. I should if I had 
such horrid moral advice bawled at me, and 
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everybody listening!” Camilla has rather a. 
selfish way of looking at, things, for she did 
not seem to think of the bridegroom’s feelings. 
Friends of mine who have been married have 
told me that they longed to bolt out of church 
before the address—indeed, before the entire 
marriage service; and some were very sorry 
that they had not obeyed the impulse. Of 
course, I did not mention this to Camilla, so 
she went on. ‘When the service was over 
and the two went into the vestry to sign their 
names the little bridesmaids came round with 
tiny bouquets tied up with white ribbon, and 
of course I had to take one or it would have 
looked so funny.” 

“Camilla!” I said sternly, “I fear you 
must have a deceitful nature ! ” 

‘* Nonsense ! ” she retorted. 
have refused to take one? Of course you 
wouldn’t. Besides, | was very honest, I left 
the flowers at the house. They were rather 
faded, and——” 

I nearly choked. ‘‘ The house?” I ex- 
claimed, “You don’t mean to say you had 
the cheek to go to the reception?” Camilla 
fairly chuckled; she is always pleased when 
she can rouse me to genuine horror. ‘“ How 
could I help it?” she asked. ‘‘ You see, the 
house is so near the church, and the white- 
haired old gentleman stuck to me and I 
couldn’t slip away, and I thought I might get 
some ideas if I went, and anyhow,” she went 
on breathlessly, “I don’t know how it was, 
but there I was in that lovely dining-room at 
Hyborne House with a glass of champagne in 
my hand.” _ 

“Champagne!” I gasped. “ Well, I was. 
feeling quite faint with excitement,” she said, 
“and besides it would have been so rude not 
to take it. You wouldn’t have refused 
champagne.” 

I owned that she was right ; I should have 
been glad of a little at that very moment. 
“Go on,” I said faintly. “What happened 
next ?” 

“Ah!” said Camilla triumphantly, “this. 
is where the interesting part begins. What 
will you give me to finish the story ?”’ 

Camilla has a shockingly commercial 
mind sometimes ; perhaps she gets it from 
the former Lord Mayor. ‘Oh, anything you 
like,” I said; and then, for fear she might. 
take me at my word, I added hurriedly, “a 
box of marrons glacés.” She demurred. “1 
think it’s worth two boxes,” she said. 
“That,” I answered sententiously, ‘depends. 
on the size of the boxes. Shall I get them: 
now so that you can see them before you 
decide?” “No, no!” said Camilla; “Vl 
trust you—only don’t get last year’s, [ll 
finish the story.” It occurred to me afterwards: 
that she was even more anxious to tell her 
tale than I was to hear it ; and by the laws of 
political economy I ought to have been able to 
get something—say, a tie—out of her for 
listening. However, I know a shop where 
broken marrons glacés can be bought for ts. 


“ Would you 


-a pound. 


“When I finished my champagne,” she 
went on, ‘I looked round and I saw my old: 
man with the white hair close to me. He 
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{ Texrave Sraa laws. 


’ 
NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


She can’t sing. 
What a pity. 


Not at all—she knows it. 
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didn’t rush up to the bridegroom as I 
expected he would and fall on his neck and 
talk about——” 

“About his christening,” I suggested as 
Camilla paused for a word. ‘‘You ave silly,” 
she said, and continued. “He seemed to 
steer clear of the happy pair; I did, too, but 
then I had a good reason. He talked to me 
all the time, and I wondered that he didn’t 
seem to know anybody else to speak to. I 
thought, perhaps, he was such a very old 
friend that everybody had forgotten him. 
Well, we went round looking at the presents 
in the big drawing-room. There were some 
really magnificent things, bracelets and silver 
egg-boilers, and standard lamps, and Art 
Nouveau figures, and the sweetest set of ten 
gold buttons with red enamel and brilliants, 
and a lovely pendant with a big drop pearl 
and a ruby knot. I wish somebody would 
give us a set of diamond buttons.” 

“Tt would be nice,” I answered ; ‘‘ I could 
wear them on my white waistcoat.” Camilla 
sniffed disdainfully and went on. “I had 
seen everything, and I was just making up 
my mind to slip away quietly when I thought 
I would have a last look at those buttons. 
They were on a little table with some silver 
things, and when I looked at them I saw 
there were four missing. I knew it because 
[ counted them before. I was horrified, for 
if somebody had stolen them they might 
think it was I, and I thought I would tell the 
old gentleman and ask him to do something. 
He was near me, standing: by the table where 
the pendant was in a little open case, and he 
took out his handkerchief just as I was look- 
ing and then put it back in his breast pocket, 
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1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 1. 
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and the pendant was gone, case and all! I 
looked away to the door so that he shouldn’t 
know I saw him, and I was wondering what 
I should do when I saw Bill Hatchett in 
plain clothes.” 

“Who on earth is Bill Hatchett?” I 
asked ; “and what clothes does he generally 
wear ?” 

“He’s a policeman, of course,” said 
Camilla. ‘“He’s often on duty in a slum 
where there’s a poor woman, so I see him, 
and I knew him at once; at least, I knew at 
once that he was a policeman, and then | 
remembered his face, for he has a way of look- 
ing at everything without seeing anything. It 
flashed across me that he was put there to 
see that nobody stole anything. I[ went up to 
him when the old villain was dodging round 
the bridegroom’s studs and told him what I 
had seen. I had such trouble getting him to 
understand, and that wicked old impostor 
turned round and saw us together and began 
sidling off to the door. -I really believe he 
would have got off if I hadn’t regularly shoved 
Bill at him. Then there was an awful scene ; 
of course I stood in the doorway and watched 
it all. The man blustered away like a motor 
car that’s gone wrong, but Bill Hatchett put 
his hand into his breast pocket—the old man’s 
I mean—and out came the pendant and the 
buttons and a set of opal studs and I don’t 
know what else. The wretch gave me such a 
look it quite frightened me, and tried to break 
away, but Bill caught him by his white hair 
and it came off, and somebody knocked the 
man down with a presentation golf club, and 
then I bolted while everybody was rushing in. 
But oh, how | wished I’d been a real guest ! 


to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.2., answers to the second acrostic 
(dated October 8) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, October 20. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Fifth Series) 


He rules within the Emerald Isle 
In this, its chief town, for a while. 
. The solemn “‘ father,’’ feminine ‘‘ papa,"’ 
Irreverent ‘‘ guvnor,’’ 'fectionate——Aha ! 


. The second personal pronoun written twice 


With but one letter. Phonetic, not nice. 
» Rub-a——! What is it that they rub 
When the loud drums march by the club? 


. The greater the truth, the greater -—— so the law 
Says this is. Yet defendant may p'raps score. 


. The boredom of the genteel unemployed 
Put into French will just fill up this void. 

. Central peninsula that stretches out 
Towards long Cuba's western end about. 
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They might have given me some of those 
buttons ! ” : 

Camilla paused as though expecting an 
encore, or a round of applause at least. 
Neither followed. “ If you wanted the jewels,” 
I said, “why didn’t you stand in with the 
thief? He might have given you the pearl 
and ruby affair and then you would have: 
been indefendent,” and I was about to make 
an even more brilliant remark when Camilla 
put a large sofa cushion over my face. 

Next day we were walking down the High 
Street when we met Bill Hatchett, florid and 
radiant, and Camilla stopped him to ask for 
the rest of the story. The constable gave the 
particulars with a glibness that he could not 
have surpassed in the witness-box. Itseemed 
that the captive was no other than the cele- 
brated Soapy Dick, who had long been 
“wanted” for stealing luggage at railway 
stations. His speciality was dressing bags. 
and jewel cases. Naturally praise and pro- 
motion awaited his captor. 

“Jt was lucky,” Camilla remarked when 
Bill had ended his recital, “that I just 
happened to see him in the act.” Camilla 
always likes plenty of praise if she has done 
anything at all unusual, and does not mind 
where the praise comes from. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, miss,” said 
the intelligent officer with a look meant to be 
as expressive as Lord Burleigh’s shake of the 
head, “I spotted there was something wrong 
about the man from the very first, and I kept 
my eye on ‘im all the time, and when you 
came up to me I was just calculating ’ow 
soon I|’d better cop ’im.” 

“Oh!” said Camilla. 


Competition. 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules, 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Fourth Series) 


AHWBeZHH VED 
fo} 
a) 
Qeuigo 
z 
~rPouont Zum s 


Lae Wie A 

1.. Our Minister in China. 2. The lighthouse, 3. 
Portland prison, Portland stone. Duke of Portland, 
Master of the Horse, a_ state official. 


Saeyrauerenay 


4. Admiral, 
5. Ex-empress, once arbitress of dress, 
“Ecosse '’ cannot be accepted 


Victoria accident. 
owner of yacht, Thistle, 
because the glories of the so-called highland dress are 
quite modern. 6. Or Isle of France. 7. ‘‘An Austrian 
army awfully arrayed, boldly by battery besieged Bel- 
grade,"’ &c. 8. See advertisement of Viyella, the alterna- 
tives proposed do not identify themselves with the 
quotation, ‘‘ comfy tots.’’ 9. ‘‘ Roadway "’ is accepted. 

Correct answers to No. 12 have been received from— 
Astar, Blackie, Bonze, Chloe, Glevum, Halfoh, Hibernia, 
Jiguel, Louie, Mourino, Macphee, Na, Oh-girls, Paralytic, 
Perhaps, Pippip, Rip, Trottiwee, Winifred, Wontgo, 
Valentine, Zuan. 

The Acrostic Editor much ‘regrets that ‘ Senex” 
omitted the fourth light (‘‘ orchard’) altogether in No. 10; 
also that no answer to No, 10 was received from ‘‘ Azzo- 


pardi." 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he task of the reformer is always a hard 
one. The wheels of progress move 
slowly, and whether a man seeks to accelerate 
their rate of progression or merely to keep 
them on what he conceives to be the right 
lines his individual efforts can have but little 
effect. If anyone believes that progress is 
being made in a wrong direction and that 
nothing but a backing of the car to the point 
where it left the rails will avert disaster his 
case is indeed unhappy. He is called an old 
Tory or a faddist and told that if he does not 
like it ,he can get out and walk. Having 
paid his fare as it were he objects to do this, 
and continues to raise his voice in warning 
and protest against the course that is being 
followed. 


Nae yet he is not always wrong, or at least 

not altogether wrong. In the matter of 
the new golf balls, for instance, it is impos- 
sible not to sympathise, if not to 
agree, with many of his contentions. 


ere, he says, is a game, nota 
d social or political institution 
which must change with constantly- 
changing popular needs and opinions. 
We have found that game good in 
all particulars. Its elements have 
been sifted for generations till now 
it remains a balance of chance 
against human skill and strength in 
a proportion which forms a perfect 
test of golfing ability. Why destroy 
that balance and alter the nature of 
the test by introducing a ball which 
makes driving easier, and does so 
at the expense of the better player ? 
Any alteration in the implements of 
golf which does not benefit the 
better player at least equally with 
the worse must be an injury to the 
game and a lowering of its standard. 
It is wrong in principle, he says, 
that a man should be permitted to 
improve his game by the use of a 
mechanical device which confers no 
equal and similar advantage on his 
betters. 


Ne without going into other de- 
tails, and without attempting 
to state the various replies to these 
and other propositions, which, in- 
deed, have been stated ad nauseam 
during the past few months, what is the broad 
position of the other occupants of the car of 
progress? It isthis: that they play the game 
for the fun they get out of it, and they find they 
get more fun out ofthe new ball than out of the 
old. They do not see why in a matter of sport 
A, who prefers the old ball, should compel B, 
who prefers the new, to abandon his preference 
merely to oblige him. ' They declare for indi- 
vidual liberty of choice in private matches 
and leave it to green and handicap committees 
to make any alterations that may be neces- 
sary to readjust the conditions for competitions. 
They point out that mechanical invention 
only ceases to be legitimate when it renders 
human skill and strength unnecessary to 
overcome the inertia of matter, and that there 
is nothing in the new invention which places 
the human factor at a discount; in proof of 
which Vardon and the other cracks using 
the “gutty ” still maintain their supremacy. 


if is thus not easy to determine on which side 

the balance of truth and reason rests. 
Perhaps the safest course in the meantime is 
to do what the Rules of Golf Committee have 
done, namely, preserve an open mind until 
further experience may have furnished object 
lessons of a more convincing character on one 
side or the other. It is at least comforting to 
reflect that with so many spirits jealous for 
the integrity of the game there is little danger 
of any disaster overtaking it. 


We cannot vouch for the truth of the 

following yarns. A player played a 
stroke, and the ball after hitting a tree about 
eighty yards in front rebounded to the exact 
spot from which the player had struck it, so 
that he required to alter neither his club nor 
his distance for the next stroke. Another new 
tale is that in a four-ball foursome the three 
players who played first from the tee all struck 


COSTUMES WORN AT A 


‘GRANDFATHERS’ ” 
MIDLOTHIAN, U.S.A. 


their shots so exactly alike that the balls lay 
against each other in pyramidal form. The 
fourth player struck his ball with even greater 
art, for rolling up to the other balls it climbed 
on the top and remained on the apex of the 
pyramid. 


his last tale reminds one of an incident 
that actually happened at Norbury a 
year or two ago. A player struck a shot, and 
on coming up to his ball he found a sixpenny- 
piece perched on the top of it. The day was 
wet and the course muddy, and the sticky 
ball had picked the coin up on its last turn, 
It was remarked at the time that there was a 
great rush of Scotsmen to Norbury for weeks 
after the incident happened. 


‘This story comes from America: “A well- 

known military man who could swear 
better than he could play golf was flattered to 
find quite a crowd of well-dressed strangers 
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MATCH 


Be ATE eke. 


By Garden G. Smith. 


following him around one day. ‘I hope,’ he 
said gallantly, ‘that I’ll play well enough to 
reward you.’ ‘Oh, it isn’t that, major,’ 
replied one of the crowd, ‘we came out to 
listen.’ ” 


“ce 


illiecrankie” sends 


letter :— 
Dear Sir,—I should be greatly obliged if you could 
let me know through the medium of THE TatLeR how I 


could learn to play golf. My means, or lack of means, 
preclude me from joining any high-priced club. 


us the following 


@u correspondent’s query is rather a poser, 

for while golf need not be an expensive 
game some little outlay, especially at the 
outset, is necessary, and our correspondent 
gives no idea of what he is able to spend. 
Assuming, however, that he has provided 
himself with some clubs and balls, we would 
strongly urge him to join a golf*club and take 
some lessons from the professional. In almost 
every district near London there is 
at least one club whose entrance fee 
and subscription are moderate, and if 
he consults a Golfing Annual he will 
find the subscriptions duly set forth, 


|t is absolutely essential that he 

takes some lessons from a pro- 
fessional at the outset, for which he 
will have to pay a minimum fee of 
2s, 6d. a time, and after he has had 
six or eight he will be sure to find 
some other members of the club 
with whom he will be able to make 
matches. While he is learning we 
would recommend him to avoid 
days on which the course is crowded, 
and whenever possible to play with 
someone a little better than himself. 
As a last counsel we would advise 
him not to read any books of instruc- 
tion until he has played for some 
time. He will learn far more by 
watching and imitating good players 
and devoting time to practising indi- 
vidual strokes. 


=[ehey are a strange folk the 
Americans. Here is a descrip- 
tion of the latest golfing innovation 
from an American paper :— 
Pneumatic golf is a distinctly new form of 
parlour golf and is the best production of the 
indoor game we have seen, It is a sort of 
combination of bicycle pump, ping-pong balls, 
and the regulation style of indoor putting disc 
with the addition of four two-inch bunkers. The course is 
the floor of connecting rooms and halls; four rooms are 
preferable with a putting well or hole in the centre of each 
room and a bunker guarding each hole. We take pleasure 
in endorsing the new game and predict for it much 
popularity, 
hat are known as “ freak” competitions 
are very popular in the States. They 
consist of prize contests under eccentric 
conditions, such as having to play standing 
on one leg, or with one hand. Our illustra- 
tion shows two players in a recent “ grand- 
fathers’” competition at Midlothian, where 
the competitors had to appear and play in the 
costumes in vogue in the early part of last 
century. These contests may not produce very 
good golf but they seem to afford plenty of fun. 


he open championship of America takes 
place at Garden City on Friday and 
Saturday. Mr. Walter J. Travis, the well- 
known American amateur, is looked upon as 
a likely winner. 


THELESS ae 
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Good News.—Passing Regent Street the 
other day the idea occurred to me to “look 
in” and have a peep at some of the new 
season’s models at Ernest’s, the fame of which 
had already spread to me from more than one 
source. My visit was not indefinite either, 
for I had it in my mind to interview 
the charms of the beautiful gown our 
artist had sketched to illustrate this 
page, and as one excuse is as good as 
another when one is desirous of obtain- 
ing any special thing I suited the action 
to the word sar le champs. One of the 
“sensations” at Ernest’s just now is the 
new “Regent” coat, and orders are 
literally pouring in from London and 
country, so that the well-oiled wheels at 
185, Regent Street are revolving faster 
than ever. Now the “Regent” coat, 
which is one of those articles of attire 
presumably intended for rough wear but 
which look equally smart, as 
of course an Ernest garment 
would do, on the finest day 
in winter, and is literally 
perfect for motoring, is frankly 
a bargain, and a cheap gar- 
ment to boot. Cheap is 
hardly the adjective one 
would usually apply to any 
of the creations that ema- 
nate from this well-known 
house for the simple reason 
that such a word hardly 
coincides with the very best 
of everything—the finest of 
embroideries made on the 
premises, and a cut and style 
which are the summum 
onum of Paris and London 
combined—but the ‘‘ Regent” 
coat is the one exception to 
prove the rule. It is to be 
procured for 6} guineas, made 
of Harris or Sutherland 
tweed, with shoulder cape 
and storm collar all in 
one fastened across the 
chest with three buttons, 
and when the weather 
is amenable it can be 
rolled open to form smart 
revers. The wide bell 
sleeves can be buttoned 
tightly round the wrist 
if preferred, and I ought 
to add that the yoke 
and sleeves are lined 
satin, while the length 
of the coat is 4o in. 
For an extra guinea, 
however, you can _pro- 
cure it full length, which is an important 
point to remember. 


New Materials.—As regards the new 
materials at Ernest’s this year their name is 
legion, and as they are the very latest arrivals 
from Paris you should certainly see them. 


The newest of all is a species of zibeline in 
various colours, notably green and red, covered 
with very thick, soft, white hairs, which gives 
it a most lovely sheen and almost suggests 


the surface of a cotton-plant leaf. I saw the 


smartest coats, too; one of them of stone-grey 


WALKING GOWN SKETCHED AT ERNEST’S 


In grey cloth, adorned with handsome black and white embroidery and pale 
green revers ; ceinture and manchettes of black glacé 


thin faced cloth with raw-edged capes anda 
scarlet cloth collar richly embroidered ; and 
there were “1830” triple fur capes of ermine 
edged with chinchilla or Petz? gris and vice 
versa which attracted my attention at various 
points. The shoulder capes are likewise to 
be seen on several of the gowns, many of 
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which Mr. Ernest is trimming with wide 
flottant straps, and there are some magnifi- 
cent embroideries, all manufactured on the 
premises, in coarse linen or canvas. 


Novel Shades. —In the realm of the 
evening gown there are some. very in- 
teresting developments this season. 
Evening dresses are a very special cult 
at Ernest’s, and a great deal of space is 
devoted to this particular department, a 
certain shade between orange and apricot 
being the haute chic of the moment, 
which is distinctly good news for dark 
people, who usually have far less choice 
in the matter of evening attire than 
their fairer sisters. Tangerine and 
definite orange shades are also a good 
deal employed for trimmings at Regent 
Street, and there are some very pretty 
tints in lemon and pale yellow. Chiné 
silks, velvet applications, painted chiffon, 
crépe de chine, and veilings of lisse are 
all to be seen, too, while the style of the 
moment is undoubtedly the ray-pleated 
skirt and the long pendant sleeve. I 
saw a lovely evening gown of orange bro- 
cade veiled with white lisse and adorned 
with minute black pin spots, and there 
was a soft yellow crépe de chine over 
rose-pink taffetas, as well as an orange 
taffetas veiled in pale sky blue. A good 
many solid dresses in satin or brocade 
are also being made, some of them 
garlanded with chiffon roses, and the 
lingerie at Ernest’s is simply a dream of 
beauty, while there are the daintiest 
négligés imaginable, with petticoat to 
match, for bedroom wear. One almost 
forgets that such things are to be met 
with there, and, indeed, I am inclined 
to think there are still many of my sex 
who are unaware how much of their 
shopping they may do “all under one” 
at Ernest’s. 


An Artist Couturiére—I am always 
quite startled when I pay a visit to 
Lucile’s, Hanover Square, on the occa- 
sion of one of her great dress exhibitions 
to see how much our gowns are capable 
of pictorially and how closely they can 
be brought to imitate nature. Nobody 
could ever dispute the fact that Lucile 
is an artist—you have only to be in 
her society a couple of minutes to realise 
the fact—but any discerning person will 
probably come to the conclusion before 
he or she has examined half-a-dozen of 
her new models that she has as large a 
measure of genius in the particular line 
she has been pleased to take up as any 
great exponents of the various branches of 
art or science to whom we are accustomed, 
figuratively, to bow down. Her dresses 
are all the children of her imagination, 
evolved, many of them, from actual scenic 
pictures she has retained in her memory, and 
the results are “such things as dreams are 
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made of.” “ Falling Leaves and Fading Trees” 
was the picturesque title of a delicious 
confection of shot brown and mauve voile 
with touches of reseda and “ dead-leaf ” yellow 
on the bodice and ceinture, the skirt having a 
deep double flounce put on with an old- 
fashioned substantial heading and a lovely 
feuille embroidery in gauged chiffon carried 
all round the edge. There was a fascinating 
coat designed to wear with it of soft cloudy 
grey zibeline trimmed with brown fur and 
lined through with a faint shot-pink satin like 
a winter sunrise sky, and the hat was a poem 
in soft autumn shades with a daring splash 
of definite colour here and there. 


Bacchante.—‘‘ Bac- 
chante” was repre- 
sented by a gown of 
electric- blue _ taffetas 
veiled with red chiffon 
and veiled again with 
purple, the combina- 
tion producing the 
lovely indescribable 
richness of colouring 
of a bunch of ripe 
grapes with the 
mysterious gleams of 
blue and red that one 
catches in it. Lucile 
gets her finest effects 
by these subtle veilings 
of one colour over 
another, and there were 
-flower motifs of hand- 
worked sequins and 
handsome /fewzlle trim- 
ming — which appears 
on so many of her 
gowns—in purple 
velvet lined with red 
chiffon, while the vest 
and the sleeves were of 
ivory net covered with 
amber sequins. In 
nearly all of the 
dresses, in fact, I 
noticed that the colour 
was softened off on the 
bodice, there being 
generally a vest or 
shoulder cape of cream 
or écru. lace, em- 
broidery, or net ar- 
ranged with. exquisite 
taste and with due 
regard to the trying 
effects of some ~ par- 
ticular hues. The 
skirts, too, were 
chiefly gathered so 
closely over the hips 
that they fell in soft 
straight deep folds all 
round and put one 
entirely out of conceit 
with one’s tailor-mades. 
Only one couturiére in a thousand knows 
how to turn out a skirt in such a manner that 
one does not feel the wearer is graceful in 
spite of it, and not because of it, but Lucile’s 
assistants wear her gowns like princesses, and 
it is difficult to believe that anyone—even a 
female Caliban—could be awkward in one of 
them. 


Subtle Harmonies.—“‘A Wave of Glory 
from some Distant Shore” was one of the 
most wonderful conceptions I have ever seen. 
All the colours that one associates with fire 


have been producedby the cunning process of 
several skirt veilings, a softening of mauve 
over vivid flame colour producing the most 
glowing effect, which died away on the bodice 
into the palest, faintest pink and was finished 
round the décolletage with some creamy lace. 
“Restless Beams ” was an evening gown of 
dead-white chiffon with evtre-deux .of point 
desprit flashing with silver sequins and 
touches of pale pink velvet, while the daintiest 
pink silk flower trimming was cleverly intro- 
duced. Then there were delicious picture 
frocks that might have stepped straight out of 
a painting by Watteau or Lancret and that 
were nicknamed “ Versailles ” and “ Trianon.” 


"LA SAMOTHRACE ” 
Sketched at the London Corset Company 


CORSET 


To describe them would be nothing short of 
impossible, but the faded old rose and reseda 
tints of the most cherished of our Louis fabrics 
were to be traced in the striped and flowered 
silks of which the schemes were evolved, and 
the little lady from Versailles carried a huge 
pink chiffon “granny” muff, all frills and 
furbelows, which immensely set off the whole 
scheme. 


Interesting to All.—Next week I hope to 


have an interesting chat on the subject of the 
winter fashions at Peter Robinson’s, Oxford 
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THE TATLER 


Street. The subject of the new catalogue is 
far too big and important a one to deal with 
in a few words, and I should particularly like 
to direct your attention to the blouse and furs 
of the present season and all the many sartorial 
wonders at this great emporium, In the mean- 
while, however, you should certainly send for 
a catalogue without loss of time so that you 
may not be caught napping when the cold 
winter weather comes suddenly upon us. 


Corsets for Sporting Purposes.—I have 
received so many queries from correspondents 
regarding a good and comfortable pair of corsets 
for motoring or sporting purposes that a 
word or two regarding 
the merits of “La Samo- 
thrace” will certainly 
hot be amiss. Natu- 
rally, what one requires 
is a_ straight - fronted 
pair cut on French 
lines, and it is good 
to learn that every 
corset to be found at 
the London Corset 
Company, 42, New 
Bond Street, is actually 
made in Paris. They 
are all known alike by 
the name of “La 
Samothrace,” and a 
replica of the beautiful 
winged figure, after 
which they have been 
named and _ which 
stands for the perfec- 
tion of form, is to be 
seen in the showrooms 
of this firm. The 
particular corset that 
I recommend, how- 
ever, for sporting pur- 
poses is sketched on 
this page, and is made 
specially for the tailor 
gown of strong black 
material, soft and 
silky in texture, and 
very durable, the stays 
being cut sufficiently 
high in the bust to keep 
the figure well together. 
It has besides {just che 
right curves at the back 
and sides andis quite 
ideally comfortable, and 
you will readily judge 
by the cut of it that it is 
not likely to suffer from 
all the bending and 
strain to which a sports- 
woman is likely to 
subject it, whilst the 
price is only £2 12s. 6d. 


Other Models.— 
Then there is a charm- 
ing pair of corsets for evening or day wear at 
£2 18s. 6d. which has only lately been intro- 
duced by the firm. It is very lightly boned 
for the benefit of slight people who do not 
require the amount of bracing together that 
is necessary in the case of their stouter sisters, 
and is most beautifully finished, with a deep 
hip piece which allows full play to the figure 
and yet keeps the corsets well in place, and is 
made of the daintiest materials, prettily stitched 
and finished. DELAMIRA. 
For rules concerning correspondence, see 
previous issues. 


THE TALLER 


JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. 


hen staying at the pleasantly-situated Metropole Hotel, 
Folkestone, a few days back I took the opportunity of 
walking to Hythe along that bracing coast through Sandgate and 
Seaford. At Hythe the crypt of St. Leonard’s Church has an 
uncanny fascination for me. Here there are to be found the skulls 
and bones of some 7,000 people as seen in the photograph, which 
I purchased for the benefit of my readers who may not have 
been to this crypt. There seems to have been a great dispute as 
to whom these bones belonged. When I was last in Hythe they 
were declared to be the bones of Danish invaders; now the 
balance of opinion assumes that they are the outcome of a 
battle fought between Vortimer, a prince of the Britons, and the 
invading Saxons about A.D. 456. Many of the skulls bear the 
marks of the battle-axe. On a table on one side of the crypt are 
placed two skulls, which are declared to be typical Saxon and British, 
one being long and narrow, the other short and broad. The 
custodian points out in another part of the crypt what he con- 
temptuously describes as a ‘common churchyard skull.” 
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By C. K. S. 


place has, however, been put beyond doubt by the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Were I find three vigorous columns which 
tell the full story of Lukin’s achievement, and discuss the various 
claimants to the distinction of having invented a vessel which ‘ will 
neither overset in violent gales or sudden bursts of wind, nor ‘sink 
if by any accident filled with water.” 


t would seem that one Henry Greathead was rewarded with a 
parliamentary grant for building a lifeboat, and a claim was also 
made for one Wouldham of Newcastle. The writer of the article in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, Mr. H. Manners Chichester, 
makes it clear, however, to every fair-mined person that to Lukin 
belongs the full honour which his townsman, the verger at Hythe, is 
not particularly keen on assigning to him. 


r. T. P. O’Connor’s new literary weekly will have for its 
assistant editor Mr. Wilfred Whitten, who has been in a 
similar position under Mr, Lewis Hind at the Academy for exactly 


six years past. Mr. Whitten leaves the Academy with all good 


Valentine, Dundee 


THE CRYPT OF ST. LEONARD’S CHURCH, HYTHE 


Showing the human remains there deposited, probably the bones of Saxons and Ancient Britons who fought on this part of the coast 


ie the churchyard at Hythe, by the way, I found the following 
inscription on a tombstone :— 


In this grave is interred the body of Lionel Lukin—born at Dunmow in Essex 
the 18th of May, 1742. In 1767 he became a member of the Coachmakers' Company 
of London, and after 60 years of Various Success in that business Settled at Hythe 
in 1824 with the further Hope that the same Dame Providence which had been his 
Guide and Protector during a long and Chequered Life would permit him to Conclude 
it in ease and Tranquillity, and finally remove him to a better and Eternal Inheritance 
Through the merits and Intercession of Christ Jesus our Redeemer—died the 15th of 
February, 1834. 


And on the other side of the stone runs the following statement :— 
This Lionel Lukin was the first who built a lifeboat and was the original inventor 
of that Principle of Safety by which many lives and much property have been preserved 
from shipwreck, and he obtained for it the King’s Patent in the year 1785. 
asked a verger concerning Lionel Lukin, but he seemed to have a 
very poor opinion of him and quite gave me the impression that 
he was one of a dozen claimants for the honour of inventing the life- 
boat. Assuredly the old adage about a prophet never came more 
opportunely, Here was a man whose services to mankind have been 
incalculable, and this is how his native Hythe thinks of him. His 
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wishes from the proprietor, Mr. John Morgan Richards, and from 
the editor, Mr. Hind, and he will bring to Mr. O’Connor’s new 
venture an exceedingly vivacious and well-informed pen. 


"The following notification has reached me :— 


Queen Anne’s Mansions, London, S.W. 
Married, September 18, 1902, at H.M.'’s Consulate-General and the English Church, 
Paris, Lita Browne, née de Flesch Brunningen, to Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 


My congratulations to Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, poet, novelist, and 
journalist. 


t was with very deep regret that I heard of the death of Mr. John 
Latey. Mr. Latey had been editor of the Penny Illustrated 
Paper for more than thirty years and of the Sfetch for two years. 
Perhaps he was the only editor in London who never made an 
He was always kind, courteous, and courageous. His’ 
genial personality extorted homage, and the particular London that 
he knew so well, although generally supposed to have but little 
heart, will carry kindly memories of him for many a year to come. 
To his wife and family I offer the deepest sympathy. 


enemy. 


